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DESCRIPTION or BUCKINGHAM HOUSE. 


THE original site of this stately 
edifice was that of Arlington House, 


the residence of Bennet, Earl of 


Arlington. It was afterwards pur- 
chased by John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, who rebailt it in 
1703; where he retired from the 
labours of an active life, and died 
in 1720. 

In 1762 his Majesty, George 
the Third, purchased it as a palace 
for her Majesty, the late Queen 
Charlotte, had she outlived her 
royal consort, in lieu of Somerset 
House, which ancient building had 
been held as the town residence 
of the Queen-dowagers of England. 
St. James’s Palace being the seat 
of government, and the Queen’s 
House being more elegant and re- 
tired, their Majesties removed thi- 
ther, when it became their town 
residence, and the birth-place of 
all their succeeding children. 

The edifice is finely situated at 
the west end of St. James’s i’ark, 
and is built of brick, enriched with 
stone, and is of that beautiful kind 
of brick-work which, at the period 
when it was erected, was considered 
as a mark of taste and distiuction. 
The principal front, which is to- 
wards the Mall and the grand canal, 
is approached through. a spacious 
court, enclosed with an iron railing. 
‘The entrance is gained by a broad 
flight of steps, from which rise four 
lofty fluted pilasters of the Corin- 
thian order, to the height of the 
second story, with an entablature 
that traverses the whole of the ele- 
vation: each end of which is de- 
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corated with a pilaster similar to 
those that distinguish the centre, 
Within this compass are two series 
of very large and lofty windows. 
The entablature is surmounted by 
an attic siory, crowned with a 
balustrade; and the wings are 
elegantly connected with the house 
by bending colonnades of the lonic 
order, which, since their Majesties 
made it their town residence, have 
been enclosed with brick-work, to 
render the communication more 
commodious. Turrets rise from 
the ceutre of the wings; one of 
them containiug a clock, and the 
other a wind dial, The weather- 
cock of the latter is answered only 
by the dials on the north and south 
sides; while a false dial presents 
itself towards the Mall, and, being 
more generally observed, is conti- 
nually deceiving the beholder, as 
the hand never varies from the 

point where it was first placed. 
The situation of this noble man- 
sion, when occupied by its founder, 
the Duke of Buckingham, must 
have been delightful ; no buildings 
extending beyond St. James’s to 
the left, the north open to Hamp- 
stead, and the view of the Thames 
almost unintercepted from the 
south-west corner of the Park.— 
The beauty of the surrounding 
scene, and the general agrémens 
of the site, were sensibly felt by 
the noble founder of the house, 
atid may be adduced as one among 
many instances to prove, that wealth 
does not necessarily preclude the 
blessing of domestic enjoyment ; 
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and a succeeding age has rendered 
the walls sacred to that happy 
state; hence a poet might be al- 
lowed to say, that the genius of 
connubial felicity laid the first stone 
of Buckingham House. 

The founder of this mansion, 
John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, is frequently mentioned in 
the reign of Charles the Second, 
as Earl of Mulgrave, and was ho- 
noured with the garter of thal 
monarch, He held the appoint- 
ment of lord -chamberlain under 
James the Second, and was created 
Marquis by William the Third. 
By Queen Anne he was raised to 
the dignity of a Dukedom. [It is 
said that, when young, the Duke 
aspired to the hand of her Majesty, 
then Princess Anne, and that dis- 
appointment drove him to the con- 
tinent, where he remained several 
years. His Grace was married 
three times, and the lady who was 
destined to become his last wife,such 
are the occasional caprices of the 
fates, was the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of the father of his first love. 

The cartoons of Rafaello for- 
merly decorated this Palace, bot 
were removed to Hampton Court. 
The pictures are numerous, and by 
the first artists, being the produc- 
tions of Annibal and Ludovico Ca- 
racci, Guido, Dominichino, Rubens, 
N. Poussin, Vandyke, Teniers, 
Carnaletti, &c. 

Here are likewise some of Mr. 
West’s best performances ; among 
which we may particularly notice, 
Cyrus presented to his Grand- 
father—Death of the Chevalier 
Bayard—Death of Gen. Wolfe— 
Death of Epaminondas—Hanni- 
bal, vowing enmity to the Romans. 

An additional interest is at pre- 
sent attached to this edifice from 
the circumstance of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent hav- 
ing lately held his drawing-rooms 
here, 
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New Dialogues of the Mead, 


BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN. 
By Mrs A. KENDALL. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


“Ah, me! for aught that ever I could 
read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run 
smooth ; 
But, either it was different in blood, 
Or else misgrafted in respect of years ; 
Or else it stood upon a choice of friends ; 
Or if there were a sympathy in chuice, 
War, death, or sickness, did lay siege 
to it.” 
SHAKSPEARB, 
“ With a frown 
Revenge impatient rose, 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thyn- 
der down— 
And, with a with’ring look, 
The war denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of 
woe, 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat ; 
And though sometimes each dreary 
pause between, 
Dejected pity at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied ; 
Yet still he kept his wild, analter’d 
mien, 
While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d 
bursting from his head.” 


Co.uins’s Ode en the Passions. 





DIALOGUE XI. 
Eudoxia, Empress of the West, 


AND THE 


Princess Honoria, sister of tha 
Emperor Valentinian. 


Eudoxta. Well met, my unfor- 
tunate contemporary sufferer, and 
sister in affliction as well as consan- 
guinity : we are here at liberty to 
lament our past misfortunes, with- 
out the dread of inereasing their 
pungency, by venturing to com- 
plain of them. Minos does not 
prohibit the liberty of speech, and 




















that is a very great indulgence to 
his female subjects. : 
Honoria. But, like many other 
indulgences, it is granted when it 
can no longer be useful. ‘To what 
purpose should I now regret my 
cruel separation from Eugenius,then 
doubly dear to me, from the natural 
consideration that the hour of ma- 
ternity was fast approaching, in 
which I hoped to present to his 
longing arms the first proof of un- 
divided love. Then, ah! then, to 
be forcibly torn from his convul- 
sive grasp, while his agonized 
frame shook with the mixed emo- 
tions of love, indignation, and de- 
spair, and hurried like au igno- 
minious malefactor to a cheerless 
prison, where my innocent infaut 
found an early grave; yet, even 
the apathy I might have acquired 
there, was embittered by the re- 
collection that I was not suffering 
alone. Eugenius was an exile, and 
wandering for my sake in misery 
and want; yet, evenin that abject 
state of wretchedness, the malice of 
our enemies pursued him, and the 
dagger of an assassin ended the life 
of one I had never ceased to love. 
Eudoxia. Yet, after that tragical 
event, (more to be deplored than 
wondered at,) you was carefully 
placed in the royal convent of Con- 
stantinople, where the sisters of 
Theodosius presided, whose exem- 
plary piety was said to be its 
greatestornament. There, within 
that sanctuary, you might have 
passed a life of devotion, and ended 
yeur days in peace, without fear 
and without shame, had you but 
avoided your dangerous negocia- 
tions with Attila, so derogatory 
both to your rank and charaeter. 
Honoria, This reflection, my 
imperial sister, comes from you 
with a very ill grace. If I, to 
liberate myself from a detestable 
confinement, invoked the aid of the 
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formidable Attila, it was not more 
than you practised, when you In- 
vited the Vandal King to the in- 
vasion of Italy. 

Eudoxia. 1 expected to have 
found Genseric a useful ally, and 
not a relentless tyrant. Besides, 
your injuries, though deep, were 
not so indelible as mine weres 
and, embosomed in religious soli- 
tude, you had leisure to remove 
from your heart every immoral, 
every carnal principle that rose in 
opposition to your spiritual wel- 
fare, 

Honoria. I could not practice 
without reluctance, the continual 
monotony of fasting and prayer that 
our institution enacted ; nor did I 
perceive that the royal saints, ex- 
cept in their visionary transports, 
were either happier or wiser than 
those women who partook of the 
gaieties of life, if, from their hearts, 
that had eradicated the ennobling 
and harmonizing power of love, 
they had not been equally careful 
to expunge those more dangerous 
passions of ambition and revenge. 
Solitude has been said to be the 
nurse of genius, I found it the ad- 
vocate of vengeance; and, upon 
the altar of my God, I vowed to 
be revenged upon the murderers of 
Eugenius. 

Eudoxia. And most heavily did 
your rash vow fall on your own 
weak head. The half-savage At- 
tila neglected your advances ; and 
it was not till he considered that 
your name might be useful to him 
in his designs upon the empire, 
that he condescended to claim you 
as his affianced bride. 

Honoria. If the Emperor your 
husband, and my brother, had pos- 
sessed one spark of manly feeling, 
he would have snatched me from 
the impending misery into which 
unfortunate affection, and courtly 
perfidy, had so deeply plunged me. 
2c2 
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Heknew the cruel policy of Placidia 
would never strike till it had secured 
its victim, though that victim was 
her only daughter; and, between 
her and me, he should have opposed 
the shield of brotherly affection. 

Eudoxia. Alas, Honoria! Va- 
Jentinian knew not to feel for any 
but himself. If the luxurious plea- 
sures in which his youth had been 
indulged, had not enervated his 
mind, and palsied the innate ener- 
gies of manhood, you would not 
have been consigned to unmerited 
and cheerless solitude, or myself 
carried away captive from Rome 
to Carthage. 

Honoria. Alike unfortunate, we 
seemed only placed upon the pin- 
nacle of grandeur, to be the foot- 
ball of precarious greatness ; and 
our hearts, mostly at variance, (at 
least such were my feelings,) with 
the circumstances in which we 
were placed, when in the bosom of 
security. I could not raise my 
thoughts in solemn mockery to 
heaven, while every prayer I as- 
pirated was for liberty aud ven- 
geance; my guilt and shame (such 
was the language of imperious 
priestcraft,) was for ever sounded 
in my ears; and I was incessantly 
called upon to atone, by prayer 
and penance, for indulging a pas- 
sion which the great Author of na- 
ture had inseribed upon the virgin 
tablet of my heart. I loved, and 
had been beloved by one, with 
whom, in the most humble station 
of life, I could have looked down 
with pity on the Empresses of the 
world. The torch of love had been 
extinguished by the cold hand of 
death, but the fire-brand of revenge 
was kindled on the altar of perse- 
cution. 

Eudoxia. Happily for you, death 
closed on the conquests of Attila 
before the devoted Honoria had 
added herself as another victim to 
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his brutal passions ; your nominal 
marriage, and secret imprisonment, 
were inercy to what would have 
been your sufferings beneath the 
controul of a barbarian King, 
Honorta. Yet, ina more mature 
ave than mine, and when reason 
should have cooled the ebullitions 
of passion, you did not hesitate to 
seck the aid of Genseric. 
Eudoxia. And most bitterly did 
I suffer for my ill-advised teme- 
rity. Tortured to madness at being 
compelled to become the wife of my 
husband’s murderer, which Maxi- 
manu had not even the humanity to 
conceal ; and, though Valentinian 
had proved himself unworthy of my 
regard, both by his illicit amours, 
and his despicable pusillanimity, 
yet, the sensitive feelings of women 
seldom eradicate entirely first im- 
pressions, and Valentinian was still 
dear to me, doubly so, as the father 
of my children, both then in the 
pride of womanhood. Degraded, 
in my own opinion, by sharing the 
throne of their father with the 
usurper of their rights, I looked 
around in every direction for as- 
sistance, but looked in vain. ‘The 
Emperor, my father, had passed 
the boundaries of mortality ; Pul- 
cheria, oppressed both with age 
and infirmities, had silently de- 
scended to the mausoleum of her 
progenitors ; Eudocia, my unfor- 
tunate mother, once the idolized 
Empress of the east, languished 
(amidst the constant revolutions to 
which royalty is exposed,) a soli- 
tary exile on the confines of Pales- 
tine. Neglected by the world, and 
indifferent to its changes, her time 
was devoted to the duties of mo- 
nastic severity ; and, in aspiring 
to be a saint, she had renounced 
all earthly considerations. But 
could not forget that I was de- 
scended from a race of Emperors, 
and I hoped to vindicate my righ’ 








to reign, by an alliance with Gen- 
seric, who insidiously concealed 
the sword of conquest beneath the 
standard of amity. Alas! the veil 
with which he had covered it was 
soon withdrawn. I saw the altars 
of my country despoiled — their 
splendid trophies rudely pillaged 
by a licentious and insulting sol- 
diery, whose rapacity could not be 
satiated, even with the treasures of 
imperial Rome. I saw my de- 
voted country desolated, her nobles 
exiled, her matrons violated, and 
their children condemned to irre- 
deemable bondage ; and, in this 
hour of tribulation, the haughty 
barbarian derided my sufferings, 
and condemned me to mingle with 
the wretched herd of captives, that 
my unfortunate enterprise had dri- 
ven from their native land. Ah! 
even here, in this abode of shadows, 
I tremble at the recollection of bar- 
barian horrors: wives, as if in 
derision to the laws of nature, for- 
cibly divided from their husbands, 
children from their parents, and 
helpless infants from the breasts of 
their mothers; and this, too, by 
beings that professed to be the wor- 
shippers of the benevolent Jesus. 
How shamefully have his precepts 
been perverted! Fourteen days 
were allowed to a furious and mer- 
ciless soldiery to complete the sack 
of Rome; and the vessels of the 
Vandal King left the ports of Italy, 
laden with its spoils. Surely, after 
witnessing such scenes, you will 
not contend with me for the supre- 
macy of misery. 

Honoria. 1 think we both prov- 
ed the impotency of endeavouring 
to snatch the rod of vengeance 
from the hand of retributive jus- 
tice. Had we calmly waited the 
decrees of Providence, (ever re- 
volving, yet ever secret,) our suf- 
ferings would have been alleviated 
by the consciousness that we had 
not deserved them. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue WIFE any THE WIDOW. 
A NOVEL, 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
(Continued from page 143.) 


LETTER VIII. 


The Narrative continued. 


ONE morning, a few months 
after my marriage, Mr. Herbert 
and myself were taking rather a 
late breakfast together, (my dear 
mother having left us to take up 
her future residence at Ashbrook, 
rendered, by the munificence of Mr. 
Herbert, a terrestrial paradise,) 
when a servant announced, thata 
young lady wished to see me. 
Desire her name, said Mr. Her- 
bert, with great quickness. I have, 
Sir, was the reply ; and she de- 
clined sending itup. Very strange: 
who can she be? I have no idea, 
said I. Well, say your lady re- 
quests her to walk up stairs, eried 
Mr. Herbert ; and, in a moment 
after, Matilda entered the room. 
I arose to receive her; she looked 
pale and languid. Do not be an- 
gry, she cried, in great agitation, 
extending her hand. I placed a 
chair, and enquired to what strange 
circumstances, I was to attribute 
this unexpected visit. Strange, 
indeed, she answered; for I am 
come to entreat that you will pro- 
tect me from the rave of an offend- 
ed father. Impossible, cried Mr. 
Herbert; I cannot allow my wife, 
Miss Mordaunt, to sanction an act 
of disobedience. Then I am lost, 
she cried; for I had hoped you 
would have permitted Mrs. Her- 
bert to protect me till my father’s 
anger was abated. What has ex- 
cited his displeasure ? said Mr. 
Herbert. She hesitated; at length 
said, with evident reluctance, I 
have refused to marry a person he 
has selected for my husband. Aye, 
the old story, said he; love and 
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romance. But, what are your ob- 
jections to the gentleman? I donot 
like him, said she, petulantly, and 
evidently hurt at his last observa- 
tion. That term, said he, is inde- 
finite; it says nothing. Has he 
offended you? No: but he is not 
to my taste, and I am sure I should 
be miserable with him, she answer- 
ed. Not if you made your father 
happy, said I, Miss Mordaunt.— 
Qh, said she, why should I con- 
sider my father’s happiness, when 
he does not consult mine? But 
perhaps, said I, Mr. Mordaunt, in 
consulting your interest, considers 
that he is promoting your hap- 
piness. That, said Mr. Herbert, 
peevishly, is a°consideration that 
seldom excites much gratitude in 
a woman’s heart. I felt the re- 
proof; and, for a moment, we were 
all silent. Mr. Herbert paced the 
room, as if in indecision; at length 
he said, [ am at a loss, Miss Mor- 
daunt, for your motives for making 
choice of Mrs. Herbert, as a friend, 
on this unpleasant occasion. I 
thought, said she, my father would 
never think of seeking me here; 
and, in a few days, I know his 
anger will be extinguished. Lord 
Malvern will be offended at my 
determination to avoid him, and 1 
shall be free from persecution. You 
surprise me,” Miss Mordaunt, said 
Mr. Herbert; surely you are not 
serious. What, reject a nobleman 
of such exalted character, and such 
immense fortune, on the childish 
plea, that you do not like him? 
To what can you object? To bis 
ave: he is older than my father. 

Then you have the better chance 
of being a widow, said he, sarcas- 
tically. Suddenly he left the room, 
and Matilda exclaimed, Now tell 
me truly, my dear Mrs. Herbert, 
are you happy with an old hus- 
band ? I never knew any person, 
said J, single or married, that could 
say they were perfectly happy, 
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Aye, said she, you are too prudent 
by half; but Iam resolved to have 
the man I love, or never change 
my name. I do not wish to be a 
peeress : plain Mrs. Mortimer would 
suit me much better. That, said 
I, unfortunate family differences 
render it unlikely you should ever 
be. I do not mean, said she, to 
be deterred by trifles from obtain- 
ing an object | have set my heart 
on. I did net reply, and she pro- 
ceeded to inform me, that she still 
corresponded with my brother— 
that, in consequence of her engage- 
ments with him, she had refused 
Lord Malvern. My father, said 
she, was peremptory; and, as | 
possess a little of his own spirit, 
we had rather a smart engagement, 
In consequence, I determined on 
leaving the house till such time as 
he should reconsider his verdict. 
What was the verdict, said 1? It 
was absolute, said she, and ended 
with, Matilda, 1 insist.on your giving 
your hand to Lord Malvern. Now 
this is a thing I am determined 
never to do; and so you will soon 
see who yields first. You will, ta 
be sure, said 1; you cannot think 
of entering into a scene of useless 
contention with Mr. Mordaant. 
What, do you think, said she, that 
I am going to yield as tamely as 
you did, and give up the man I 
love, because my father says it 
will make him happy to know I do 
it? Does vour father, then, kuow 
of your correspondence with my 
brother? I told him of it myself, 
in hopes le would not press my 
reception of his friend. However, 
it had no other effect thau to make 
him more augry : he is most abo- 
miuably obstinate. Do not you 
inherit a smal! portion of the same 
infirmity ? said I. Oh, a great deal 
of it, or I could not have withstood 
my father’s stern command, At 
this moment, the return of Mr. 
Herbert interrupted the conversa- 














tion ; he reasoned the subject over 
tolerable calmly with our visitor, but 
still insisting on her right to obey, 
which she unhesitatingl y declared 
she never woulddo. The dispute was 
growing warm, aud Mr, Herbert pee- 
vish, when, to our mutual surprise, 
Mr. Mordaunt made his appearance. 
A violent altercation ensued ; dur- 
ing which Mr. Mordaunt divulged 
Matilda’s correspondence with my 
brother, and firmly protested that 
it met his decided disapprobation. 
So it does Sir Edward’s, cried Mr. 
Herbert ; and I wonder any young 
lady of delicacy will so far forget 
what is due to herself, as to carry 
on a clandestine correspondence. 
I attempted several times to con- 
ciliate, but my efforts died away 
unheeded. At length, after a long 
contest, Mr. Mordaunt agreed for 
the present not to press Matilda’s 
acceptance of Lord Malvern’s offer ; 
and she promised never to marry 
without his approbation. ‘They 
then, to my very great relief, de- 
parted for their own residence. 
The harmony of Mr. Herbert’s 
temper was broken up for the day ; 
he was peevish, restless, and uneasy. 
He, however, condescended to in- 
form me, that he had sent to re- 
quest Mr. Mordaunt would fetch 
his daughter, not chusing to have 
his house made a receptacle for 
run-away misses. In the evening 
he wrote to Sir Edward, who was 
then at Ashbrook; and the fol- 
lowing day brought both him and 
Lady Mortimer to London. The 
pleasure my dear mother’s company 
would have afforded me, was con- 
siderably lessened by the circum- 
stances with which it was connect- 
ed, Charles was summoned; he 
came post; Sir Edward received 
him in the presence of Mr. Her- 
bert; and, after a long altercation, 
he left the house in great disorder. 
My mother was half frantic; I was 


greatly distressed ; but Sir Edward 
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and Mr. Herbert laughed at what 
they termed his boyish rant, and 
coolly planned for bim a tour on the 
continent. His servant, who had 
not followed him, gave information 
where to find his master, and was 
instantly sent to command his re- 
turn, but came back to say he could 
not be found. Some hours of ex- 
treme anxiety passed, bnt nothing 
could be heard of him; at length, 
all search was given over till morn- 


ing, when Mr. Herbert waited on 
Mr. Mordaunt, to acquaint him 


that Charles was in town. Then 
I must look after my young lady, 
he replied, and rung the bell for 
her woman ; but she. had not been 
seen all the morning. Universat 
cousternation prevailed ; for Ma- 
tilda was missing. They are gone 
to Scotland, cried the enraged 
father ; but I will pursne them to 
the extremities of the globe. He 
overtook them before they entered 
Scotland ; separated them, with the 
ousiatance of a friend he had taken 
with him, and brought his daughter 
back to London. Charles, disap- 
pointed and unhappy, returned te 
Cambridve, from whence he wrete 
to Lady Mortimer, saying he had 
determined on going abroad, and 
wished application io be made for 
a commission in the army. This 
was warmly opposed by all parties; 
but, at length, parlly agreed to. 
Permission for going abroad was 
seconded with recommendations to 
many officers of distinction, then 
serving in Spain and Portugal ; 
with whom me was left at liberty 
to make such arrangements as 
might be necessary or azreeable te 
himself. Murden accompanied him, 
and they left England without re- 
turning to London. Matilda had 
been sent into Wales, on a visit te 
a maternal aunt; from whence, 
however, she was recalled by her’ 
fond father, as soon as le had in- 
formation of her lover’s departure, 
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We seldom met, as our circle of 
acquaintance was distinct from each 
other ; but we heard of her being 
a confirmed coquette, and a first- 


rate belle of fashion. 
(To be continued.) 


de Attn 


Portraiture of the Character of 
a aertain Class in Modern So- 
ciety. 


“In ecultos addit Lestrygonas Antipha- 
tesque.”’ 
Tisutius, 4. 1. 55. 


PARAPHRASED. 

He honours, in his worship most pro- 
fane, 

Antiphates, and Lestrigon’s dire train ; 

He, in the Cyclops’ Temple, may be 
found, 

Where bones of human victims strew the 
ground ; 

From all that’s lovely, all that joy in- 
spires, 

He turns—for nought of good his soul 
desires. 

THERE is a numerous class of 
people in the world, whose sole 
delight consists in the recapitu- 
lation of calamities, real or pre- 
tended ; on the exaggeration of 
every circumstance relating to 
which, they seem to dwell with 
peculiar pleasure, if I may be al- 
lowed to apply that term to a feel- 
ing which rather exhibits symptoms 
of malignity. 

Persons of this class I would 
designate by the appellation of 
Croakers, from their resemblance 
to birds of ill omen. Whatever is 
beautiful, whatever is excellent, 
has no charm in their estimation. 
They search for faults, blemishes, 
and deformities, with the eagerness 
of sportsmen, and exult in bring- 
ing them to light, not with any 
view, by such exertion, to induce 
the application of a remedy, but 
that they may indulge their spleen 
in railing against their own coun- 
try, as productive of evils beyond 
any other ; and frequently cxpres- 
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sing themselves in the most enco- 
miastic style, when speaking of 
other countries ; especially if there 
happens to be any real or apparent 
rivalship between their own na- 
tion and those whom they are so 
disposed to praise. All the while, 
they would wish to be considered as 
exempt from blame, and as patrio- 
tic in their intentions, although of- 
ten uttering such sentiments as can 
scarcely leave any doubt with regard 
to their true character. ‘‘ Rome,”’* 
says Montesquieu, in cases of ex- 
treme danger, ‘‘ was saved by the 
strength of its institution,” because 
her citizens wished well to the 
Commonwealth, and never despair- 
ed of its safety, however critical 
the condition of the state. The 
Croakers, on the contrary, are 
continually wishing mischief to 
befat their own nation—that dis- 
tresses may increase at home— 
that the distant provinces would 
revolt—and venting general de- 
nunciations of approaching ruin 
to the community to which they 
belong. 

How different was the patriotism 
of the ancients from that of the 
moderns! The former loved their 
country, and delighted in its pros- 
perity—the latter love the enemies 
of their country, and rejoice in its 
adversity. 

Hitherto I have contemplated 
the Croakers in a public point of 
view, I will now consider them in 
private life—there the same per- 
versity is equaily visible. They 
are continually employed in making 
all around them miserable, as if 
they would say, in the language 
of the song, “ det us all be un- 
happy together”? ‘They are so 
earnest in the pursuit of wretched- 
ness, that if they cannot find a 
real evil, they will set up an 


* Grandeur et Decadence des Re- 
Mains, 











imaginary one, and endeavour to 

excité apprehension of impossible 

events, 

‘ Lest aged Atlas should resign his lead, 

Aud Heaven’s eternal buttlements rush 
down.’’* 

Should nothing of importance 
occur to assist the Croakers in 
creatiug uneasiness, they will have 
recourse to matters wholly insig- 
nificant in themselves ; but which, 
under their management, are capa- 
ble of much harm: for in watching 
over, and directing mischief, all 
their ideas seem concentrated. 

The language of a Croaker, if 
compelled to speak the truth, would 
be well expressed in the words of 
Satan, 

“ Evil, be thou my good.” + 


That characters of this descrip- 
tion render themselves ultimately 
unhappy, there can be little doubt. 
Misery, if liunted for, will at length 
be found. They eventually become 
dupes to their own artifices, and 
eusnared hy their own devices, like 
the boy in the fable, who was ac- 
customed to cry MVo/f, till the wolf 
came in earnest, at a time when 
lie could neither oppose him with 
success, nor obtain assistance from 
others to drive him away. But 
the troubles and véxations these 
persous bring upon themselves, by 
a conduct of so culpable a nature, 
deserve no commiscration; and I 
only mention them, by way of cau- 
tion, to any who may be in danger 
of being drawn away into such 
malevolent associations, 

It is very injurious to our peace, 
to permit our thoughts to rest on 
the dark side of life. If we con- 
sidered things fairly, we should 
soon perceive, that, although this 
stage of our existence is not the 
seat of absolute happiness, yet 
that there is, on the whole, more 


* Armstrong, Art of preserving Health, 
+ Milton---Paradise Lost. . 

¢ Soame Jenyns—Essay on Virtue, 
Voi. Li] ,---November, 18. 
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comfort than discomfort; more ease 
than pain; more joy than sorrow. 
One of our poetical philosophers 
goes even so far as to say, and not 
very hyperbolicalty, 
“ Scarcely an ill to human life belongs, 
Save what our follies cause, or mutual 
wrongs.” f 
The great misfortunes to which 
we are liable from the condition of 
humanity, happen not every day ; 
we should therefore remember the 
advice § of Penelope to Ulysses, 
and wisely enjoy the intervals.— 
We should endeavour to make each 
other as happy as circumstances 
will admit, by mutual forbearance, 
by mutual kindness. Thus act- 
ing, the asperities in the path of 
life will soon vanish. Evil, re- 
sisted, will flee before us— flowers, 
before unnoticed, will spring up on 
every side—the rugged way which 
we so lately dreaded, will become 
smooth—every impediment in the 
road to perfect felicity will be re- 
moved —and the “ wilderness will 
,cjoice, and blossom as the rose.’’ | 
I. T. 
Beckeniam, Kent, 
May 31, 1839. 
§ “ While fate, an interval of grief 
allows, 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy 
wues.”” 
Pope’s version of the Odyssey 
of Hemer, last Book. 
| Isaiah, 


ee 


ON CHEERFULNESS, 


To the Editor of ihe New British Lady's Magazine, 
Thy influence gladdens ev’ry day, 

And chases anxious thoughts away ; 
Belore thee flees the fiend despair, 

And all the progeny of care, 

Morat characters are commonly 
serious ; yet often, with becoming 
ease, relax into harmless pleasan- 
try, And surely it is conformable 
with the strictest propriety, that 
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the heart devoted to goodness, 
should be inclined to cheerfulness, 
the daughter of innocence, as Dr. 
Hawkesworth well denominates 
that amiable quality. 

In such minds, it is natural that 
genuine philanthropy, and true 
charity, should be found: for, as 
it is related of the cameleon, they 
become tinctured with the virtues 
to whose society they are habituat- 
ed; so is the reverse observable 
in those of a contrary description. 
And, doubtless, from hence was 
the idea derived, which js expres- 
sed in these words: “ Tell me your 
company, and I will tell you what 
you are.” 

Cheerfulness is regular and uni- 
form in its operation. It begins 
to exceed ils limits when it ap- 
proaches to mirth: as the fatter, 
also, when it tends towards the 
borders of licentiousness : for then 
the moral character ceases, and Is 
in danger of being totally lost. 

It has been truly said, that “ the 
Krave cannot endure the say; nor 
the gay the grave.” Such is the 
consequence of extremes, Cheer- 
fuluess pursues a middle course, 
and is considered with favour by 
persons of contrary dispositions ; 
because it moves in a right line. 

It is therefore wise to cherish 
this temper in ourselves, and re- 
commend it to others ; for it will 
always be found greatly coniribu- 
tive to the comfort of our lives, in- 
asmuch as it partakes of the nature 
of happiness, and bas an especial 
tendency to promote contentinent. 

The miseries of human life arise 
more from trivial causes, than from 
yreat calamities: for the latter are 
only occasional. Cheerfulness is 
an effectual antidote to these petty 
evils which are frequently occur- 
ring ; but which, from their insig- 
nificance, are only distressing to 
persons of irritable and fretful dis- 
positions, Cheerfulness overcomes 
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these minor troubles, which dis- 
perse, dissipate, and pass away 
before her presence, like the light 
clouds that often intervene between 
us and the sun; and which, though 
we are sensible of the temporary 
obscurity they occasion, yet they 
excite no real anxiety, nor unea- 
siness in our minds, as if they 
were the harbingers of some heavy 
misfortune. 

To acquire habitual cheerful- 
ness we should earnestly strive, as 
for the attainment of a most im- 
portant benefit. Weshould accus- 
tom ourselves to meet the events 
of the day with equanimity ; to 
bear with the infirmities of others; 
and forbear from the indulgeuce of 
our own, We should turn our 
eyes from evil, and let them rest 
only on good. We should make 
it our study, and consider it our 
duty, to receive blessings with 
thankfulness, as to ourselves ; and, 
ever rejoicing in the good of others, 
determine to banish from our minds 
all selfish, sordid sentiments: en- 
deavouring zealously to obliterate 
every trace of envy, hatred, and 
malice, Cheerfuluess will then 
become the constant inmate of our 
bosoms, and afford us an abundant 
remuveration for the sacrifice we 
Shall have made to her, by the 
exclusion of all the maligaant pas- 
sivis, 

Your obedient Servant, 
ANNA COMNENA. 
Camberwell, June 20, 1819. 
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COMMEMORATION 
OF THE 6TH OF NOVEMBER, ISIT. 


Daughters of Albion! ye will 
callto mind the ever-lamented hour 
when the paramount excellence of 
your sex and nation ascended from 
transitory regal grandeur, to ever- 
lasting glory. The extinction of 


























this radiant centre of British hopes 
overwhelmed a mighty people with 
the most agonizing sense of cala- 
mity. No event so afflicting had 
ever darkened their remote or mo- 
dern annals. On the 6th of No- 
vember, 1612, the decease of an 
heir-apparent to the crown, in the 
person of Henry, son te James the 
First, pierced the heart of loyalty 
and patriotism with deep sorrow ; 
but, on the 6th of November, 1817, 
two generations of the sovereign 
dynasty, and the most illustrious 
pattern of feminine perfection, ceas- 
ed to illuminate our sphere. Daugh- 
ters of Albion! ye mourn !—but, 
would ye testify genuine love for 
the royal object of your soul -fraught 
dirges, remember to cherish in your 
own bosoms, and to evince in your 
actions, the znzmitable virtues of 
her transcendent character. Your 
sainted Princess bequeathed, for 
your edification, the brightest ex- 
ample of unaffected humility—effi- 
cient charity, supported by amiable 
self-denial—every quality of dis- 
position and understanding, ema- 
nating from purity and benevolence 
of heart, and practical piety, in the 
most exact performance of filial and 
conjugal duties. From these we 
may estimate how admirable should 
have been the maternal tenderness 
and cares, which it pleased the 
unerring Arbiter of her destiny 
to translate to the celestial re- 
gions, with the babe of most fond 
anticipations. Impressions so en- 
graven, adorning and exalting your 
lives, will enable ye to follow, even 
unto death, the footsteps of the 
beloved Princess; and, like her, 
to triumph in Christian faith and 
resignation on the verge of the 
tomb. 
B. G. 


*.* For the Commemoration of this 
national calamity, see the New British 
Lady’s Magazine for November, 1818, 

EDITOR» 
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THE AMATEURS; 


OR, 
THE HUT ON THE HEATH, 
A TALE, 


(Continued from page 159.) 

“ T wave been reduced, ladies 
and gentlemen,” said he, “ from 
comfort to extreme poverty, by a 
succession of unfortunate and un- 
expected circumstances. I had 
once a decent house, and a bit of 
garden ground; out of the profits 
of which, with industry and fru- 
gality, I supported my family.” 
He went on to state, that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his 
resideuce was a nobleman’s lodge, 
surrounded by extensive planta- 
tions; likewise a preserve, well 
stocked with game: and, border- 
ing on the manor, was a warren, 
held in high estimation for the 
superior size and flavour of the 
rabbits it produced. Both these 
choice nurseries of luxury were 
carefully guarded with men-traps 
aud spring-guns, to the great ter- 
ror of the surrounding inhabitants, 
who had an undisputed right to 
pass through part of the grounds, 
in their way to the neighbouring 
hamlets; but, after notice being 
given of these terrific objects being 
placed in ambush, they rarely ven- 
tured to enjoy the dangerous pri- 
vilege. Unfortunately, one night, 
Collier had been detained rather 
later than usual, through meeting 
with an old acquaintance ; and, 
fearing his wife would be fatigued 
with sitting up for him, as she had 
a sick child to attend to, he took 
the fatal resolution of crossing part 
of the warren, as his nearest way 
home. Hiseye steadily fixed on the 
candle that he could just discern 
gleaming from the chamber win- 
dow of his then peaceful habitation, 
when suddenly he heard the firing 
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of a gun, and in a moment he fell 
totheground. The ball had struck 
the shoulder, and shattered the col- 
lar-bone; extreme pain and loss 
of blood had caused him to faint ; 
but adeep groan that escaped him 
as he fell, brought the gamekeeper 
to the spot. Shocked at the ob- 
ject his own rashness had, he fear- 
ed, destroyed, he called loudly for 
assistance, and the poor sufferer, 
who was instantly known, was 
conveyed home in a state of in- 
sensibility. Long, tedious, and 
painful was his illness ; but, at 
length it terminated favourably, 
aud he was enabled to reassume, 
in some degree, his former occu- 
pevens- His garden, which we 

ave before observed was the prin- 
cipal support of his family, had 
been neglected ir consequence of 
his illness ; one child, after many 
months of suffering, died in a deep 
decline ; the following season was 
unfavourable; debts accumulated, 
and creditors became importunate ; 
their pigs were disposed of for a 
temporary relief, and their only 
horse was sold to pay the tax-ga- 
therer his imperious demand, “ Of 
what use was your horse to you?” 
asked the Major. “ I hadasmall 
cart that he used to draw, in which 
I carried out for sale the produce 
of my garden,” was the answer. 
Mr. Beresford inquired if no appli- 
cation had been made for assist~ 
ance to the nobleman, on whose 
estate the accident happened, and 
was answered in the aflirmative, 
** A neighbour,” he said, “ had pro- 
cured a memorial to be written, 
which was authenticated by several 
respectable signatures, stating the 
melancholy transaction, and im- 
ploring some assistance under the 
misery it had occasioned. This 
was forwarded to the Earli’s Lon- 
don residence, where it lay for 
some time unnoticed, throwa by 


the porter into a drawer in the 
hall, which his Lordship’s solicitor 
commonly examined once a fort~ 
night, if he had nothing more im- 
portant to occupy his time. The 
memorial at last met his eye; he 
read it over with due attention, 
and then enquired for the game- 
keeper. The shooting season was 
commenced, and the latter had 
followed his Lordship to Bluster 
Castle; he then condescended to 
write, and say that nothing could 
be done for James Collier until 
the return of Lord Bluster from 
the country, when the truth of the 
statement might be enquired into, 
“« But, furthermore,’”’ continued the 
man of law, “ if it can be proved 
by said or aforesaid keeper, that the 
before-named J. Collier was on tres- 
pass on the grounds or premises or 
manor of Grangeford, appertaining 
or belonging to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Bluster, then it is.my 
opinion and belief and persuasion, 
that no pecuniary assistance will 
be awarded him; nor can any ac- 
tion be supported by him, for in- 
jury so sustained on the said 
manor. Thus, then, after the 
delay of several weeks, spent in 
painful expectation, every hope of 
remuneration vanished. I should 
have observed before, that the 
gamekeeper had signed the memo- 
rial, in which he expressed great 
regret for the accident which had 
befallen Collier; likewise stating, 
that he had orders from his Lord- 
ship to fire repeatedly during the 
night, to deter poachers from ven- 
turing on the premises, and for this 
purpose he slept in cne of the 
lodges; that, on that night, he 
inadvertently took a gun loaded 
with ball instead of the one he 
usually fired, which was only char- 
ged with powder, and this mistake 
occasioned poor Collier’s misfor- 
tune.” One should have thought 
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there needed no further evidence 
of the truth, than was contained 
in that confession. Be that as it 
may, the memorialist was never 
sought after, either by the Earl of 
Bluster, or his solicitor. Their 
*comforts and necessaries vanished 
by little and little, to ward off, as 
long as possible, the approach of 
want; and, at last, after every 
other resource failed, he parted 
from his lease for a sum of money, 
with which he hoped to liquidate 
his debts. But unfortunately the 
person in whose hands he had 
placed it, had long wished for the 
ground, as it lay contiguous to his 
own; perplexities increased; the 
down hill road to poverty is gene- 
rally steep, and therefore hastily 
trodden; so Collier found it, for, 
after two years severe trials, in 
which time his wife lay in of the 
child which Clara had seen at the 
hut; his lease was lost for want 
of the means of paying the inte- 
rest of the money he had borrowed 
on it; the landlord seized for rent, 
and their little all was sold to sa- 
tisfy hisclaims. Nothing was left 
them but the furniture of the hut, 
if I may so call it, which has been 
before described. The little girl 
asked for the pictures, and the 
broker left them, with some other 
things, that he said were not worth 
taking away. Ou being asked 
how he had lived since, he said, 
finding it impossible to support 
his family by day labour, he 
had been induced to work in a 
powder-mili, as the pay was some- 
thing better, The hut had be- 
longed to a poor family, the father 
of which was killed by an explo- 
sion of the mills, and his wife and 
children had gone to the work- 
house. “I succeeded him,” said 
Collier, “in his dangereus em- 
ployment, and took my family, by 
leave of the proprietor, to his late 
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habitation.” ‘ What a dreadfal 
idea,” said Clara, “ it must be, to 
live in constant apprehension of 
being destroyed.” ‘ Custom,” 
replied the Major, “ will reconcile 
us even to misery.”” ‘ But there 
is not so much danger now,’ said 
Collier, ‘* as there used to be; for 
we have anew master.” “Is he 
more careful than the old one?” 
said Lady Gertrude. ‘No, Ma- 
dam: but he is not so covetous. 
He neither loads the mills so heavy, 
nor works them so hard.” ‘ Gun- 
powder is a horrid composition,” 
cried the Major, “and though 
fighting is my trade, I sometimes 
regret it was everinvented.” “It 
is not more destructive than the 
Greek fire,” replied Mr. Beresford. 
“ Nor near so dreadful in apprehen- 
sion as being transfixed by a lance, 
or hewn to pieces by a battle-axe,” 
said Lady Gertrude; “ besides, 
the improvement of gunpowder was 
thought of sufficient importance to 
occupy the leisure hours of a late 
reverend and learned prelate, who, 
it is said, received the thanks of 
royalty for the success of his ex- 
periments,”’ “ And, with all due 
respect for the abilities of the Bi- 
shop,” said Clara, “ I should ra- 
ther have heard that his attention 
had been directed to objects more 
in unison with the religion he 
professed.” “ You are a strange 
girl, Clara, and not at all calen- 
lated for the meridian of a court,” 
replied Mr. Beresford; “ but we 
are detaining this good man from 
his family; and, as we perfectly 
understand each other, we need 
uot keep him any longer.” John 
was summoned, and received orders 
to take Collier with him into the 
servants’ hall, and make him wel- 
come; a command he obeyed with 
great alacrily. 


(To be concluded in our net.) 
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LETTERS or CAMBRIANNA. 


LETTER VII. 


—s 


To Miss M * * * * * 


On her intended Marriage. 


Jan. 17th, 1819. 


My DEAR Etiza, 

You cannot but be fully aware 
of the advantage of early rising: 
the good effects of a steady per- 
severance in the practice of it, 
will generally be displayed in the 
increase of health you will acquire, 
and the additional time you will 
possess for the completion of your 
daily duties and occupations. Your 
attention to this, as the mistress 
of a family, is absolutely ueces- 
sary; as the neglect of it will 
influence your servants, and ren- 
der them disorderly and dilatory 
in the various occupations allotted 
them. The health and spirits of 
your children will be greatly im- 
proved by your attention to their 
early rising, aud regularly taking 
them a short walk before » breakfast, 
whenever the weather will permit 
of your enjoying with them the 
freshness of the morning breeze. 
In my last epistle, I gave you my 
opinion of a girl’s learning the dead 
Janguages ; ‘LT shall now, at your 
request, proceed to those termed 
the living languages, and whigh 
are most usually learnt by females. 
French and Italian are now general- 
ly taught in our seminaries. There 
are some authors in the French 
Janguage of considerable merit, 
and who can only be truly relish- 
ed by perusing them in the original ; 
as the idiom of each language diffe rs 
greatly, you frequently lose the 
author’s meaning by a translation. 
With a knowledge of the French 
language, there are few countries 
2 traveller may visit, where he 
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will not make himself understood ; 
and it is now considered a requisite 
accomplishment for a well educated 
female. Italian is a complete fe- 
minine language; and, those who 
are fond of Italian composers, will 
find advantage in learning the Ita- 
lian, as they will then be en- 
abled to pronounce the words of 
their songs, and sing them con 
amore. The Italian music is ge- 
nerally very lively, and calculated 
to improve a voice, as well as dis- 
play to advantage one naturally 
powerful and fine. There are also 
some Italian writers very well 
worth perusing 5 and, I am of opi- 
nion, that a female should possess 
some knowledge of their language. 
1 make no doubt that Spanish will, 
in the course of a very few years, 
be as generally learnt as French 
and Italian; but I can never sup- 
pose, that German will ever be 
held in estimation among the fe- 
male world. I understand that it is 
considered a very fine language ; 
but, in my opinion, its accent is 
certainly at enmity with all har- 
mony, and ill calculated for the 
tongue of a female. If a girl has 
a wood ear for music, I would have 
her instructed ; as it is, certainly, 
elegant accomplishment, and 
will frequently prove a source of 
amusement to herself and friends, 
‘Any thing that is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well,” says 
Lord ‘Chesterfield ; but, though a 
young lady, who has been phipesty 
justructed, will naturally be ex- 
pected to perform with ease and 
taste on the piano-forte, it is by 
no means requisite that she should 
play in the style of those who pro- 
cure their livelifiood by performing 
in public. If a young lady is to 
devote six hours in the day to this 
one accomplishment, (which is not 
an unusual length of time, according 
to the present mode of education,) 








Jet me enquire, what portion of time 
will she have to bestow on the other 
branches’ of her education? I 
should wish a daughter of mine to 

erform with ease, and in the style 

of a gentlewoman ; [ would rather 
have her admired for the diffidence 
with,which she performs, than for 
the brilliancy of her talents; I 
should wish her rather to excite 
admiration, than surprise. As 
singing is generally more admired 
and attended to than long scientific 
pieces of music, I would by all 
means advise you to have your 
daughters taught to sing, if they 
have any voice. The harp i is an in- 
strument very generally admired for 
the elegance of its attitude, and 
the sweetness of ils tones; it is a 
pretty accompaniment for the voice, 
and displays a fine figure to great 
advantage; and, iftwo sisters should 
have a taste, one for the harp, and 
the other for the piano-forte, ducts 
upon these instruments will have a 
very pleasing effect. As growing 
girls are very apt to be rendered 
crooked, from the attitude the harp 
requires, great attention should be 
paid to their manner of sitting to 
it; they should never be permitted 
to lounge, but always made to sit 
straight and elegantly on taking 
their seat at this instrument.— 
Drawing, I consider, an accom- 
plishment far superior to music, in 
poiat of elegance, although ‘the 
pursuit is more Selfish; as it can 
afford no amusement to any one 
but the person employed, till the 
piece be finished. Without a girl 
evinces a turn for it, it is useless 
to attempt an art, that requires 
the union of genius and taste, in 
order to attain any eminence. 


Some have a predilection for land- 
scapes, others for figures or flowers, 
fruit or heads, therefore they should 
he suffered to follow the bent of 
their inclinations, since they will 
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probably excel most in their favou- 
rite branch, Drawing is very apt 
to give girls of a delicate consti- 
tution a pain in the chest, from 
stooping to their desk, even for a 
short time; 1 should therefore re- 
commend thai alenyadrawing up- 
on a very high desk, or standing to 
those invented to avoid this incon- 
venience, for short periods. Their 
too steady application, however, 
to this art, will, with most consti- 
tutions, prove injurious, even when 
the desk is on the most advanta- 
geous principles, Dancing I cons 
sider a very rational accomplish- 
ment, as it not only gives a girla 
genteel and easy deportment, but 
is also conducive to he: ilth, as the 
exercise promotes the circulation 
of the blood. You will, however, 
fiud, if a girl’s whole time is occau- 
pied in music, drawing, and dan- 
cing, or only devoted to one of 
these accomplishments, she will 
imbibe frivolous ideas, from her 
studies not being of sufficient 
weight to exercise the mental fa- 
culties, and the memory never 
will acquire that vigour which is 
requisite to render it retentive. 
A girl who excels in any accom- 
plishment, naturally and most com- 
menly wishes to display her powers ; 
this renders her anxious to be con- 
stantly in the fashionable world. 
Praise and admiration are her sole 
aim, and the natural result of the 
former is exalted ideas of her own 
talents, and insufferable contempt 
for those of others. Instil into 
the minds of your daughters this 
principle, that, if their abilities are 
tolerably good, there are many still 
their superiors; that they can claim 
no merit for the possession of them, 
since they are the gift of an Al- 
mighty hand ; and their being vain, 

shows how little they know, for 
the more they attend to the im- 
provement of their minds, the more 
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firmly they will be convinced how 
insufficient their knowledge is, and 
how much they have yet to acquire. 
However long our lives, or stead- 
fast our application, we shall still 
find we have much to learn; the 
cultivation of the heart, even in 
an advanced age, will not be com- 
pleted; there will still be some 
folly to conquer, some passion to 
restrain, and some principle to cor- 
rect. This shews the absurdity of 
stopping short, and thinking we 
have done enough, and are perfect, 

when we have only improved, and 
not effected a cure in our moral sys 
tem. Avoid thatdisplay which some 
mothers are apt to make of their 
daughters’ accomplishments: the 
ove will draw upon you, the censure 
of the men ; the other, the contempt 
and ridicule of the women. The face 
that never shuns the public gaze, 
becomes familiar to the eye, and 
loses those charms which novelty 
never fails of inspiring. Such are 
regarded by the male sex as cheap, 

and their sense and modesty are 
too frequently rated after the same 
manner, Nothing incurs the ri- 
dicule of our own sex more than 
a mother’s eager display of her 
daughter’s acquirement. A person 
may easily conceive how tiresome 
it must be, to a mixed company, 
a young lady’s being seated to the 
piano-forte during the whole of 
the evening. In such society there 
will be many present who have not 
sufficient taste to judge of her me- 
rits; and those who have, from 
spleen, will be disposed to with- 
hold it. When she is asked to 
perform on this, or any other in- 
strument, J would have her comply 
with becoming diffidence, and shew, 
by- her deportinent, she does it to 
oblige, and not to display her 
powers. By this method, she can 
never fail to engage; and wil, 
perhaps, secure that praise, which 


an opposite behaviour might have: 
failed to acquire. “ If there aré 
any who cannot feel the delight of 
giving happiness to others, I sin- 
cerely pity them; as they are in- 
capable of tasting what is, in my 
opinion, a greater honour, a higher 
interest, and a sweeter pleasure, 
than the ambitious, the avaricious, 
or the voluptuous, can ever ob- 
tain.” This also is applicable to 
those who are anxious to afford 
pleasure to others, and who feel 
happy in complying with the re- 
quests of their friends. I[ am 
aware you will derive very little, 
if any instruction froin this epistle : 
your education has been too good 
for you to profit by my comments, 
and your judgment is sufficiently 
sound to direct you to the best 
manner of instructing your chil- 
dren. However, shouid you at 
any time feel perplexed, you will 
find, in Dr. Watts’s Essay on the 
Improvement of the Mind, “A 
Discourse on the Education of 
Children and Youth,” which will 
inform you more fully (than I can 
possibly do,) the easiest and most 
proper methods ofinstructing young 
minds. 


‘“« How vain are all these glories, all our 
pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty 
galns ; 

That men may say, when we the front- 
box grace, 

Behold the first in virtue as in face! 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all 
day, 

Charm’d the small-pox, or chas'd old 
age away, 

Who would not scorn what housewife’ 4 
cares produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of 
use ?”” 


Adieu, my dear Eliza! and 
believe me, most sincerely, your 
affectionate friend, 


C'AMBRIANNA, 
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published by Becket and De 
Hondt, at the Adelphi in the 
Strand, about the year 1773. 
The book consisted of a series 
of letters and poetical pieces, writ- 
ten in the characters, and supposed 
to have passed between the first 
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When Imogen’s distress is past ; 

And vindicated Hero’s fame, 
And Helen’s patience crown’d at last 


Nor yet resirain thy grateful tongue, 
Nor yet the pleasing subject quit ; 

Shall Celia’s truth remain unsung, 
And Rosalinda’s sprightly wit? 


* Jnstituted by Garrick, 
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— ) would have her comply 
with becoming diffidence, and shew, 
by- her deportment, she does it to 
oblige, and not to display her 
powers. By this method, she can 
never fail to engage; and will, 
perhaps, secure that praise, which 
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Adieu, my dear Eliza! and 
believe me, most sincerely, your 


affectionate friend, 
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ON 
SHAKESPEARE’S DELINEATIONS 
OF THE 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 


«¢ All other empire | resign, 
But be the sphere of beauty mine.” 
Moore, the Fabulist. 


No writer has ever more tho- 
roughly investigated the female 
character, than our great dramatic 
poet, Shakespeare. 

His knowledge of human nature 
was such, that he has judiciously 
abstained from representing his 
heroines as paragons, geverally. 
But he has so well exemplified the 
particular virtue in each of his 
specimens, that we are lost in ad- 


miration while we contemplate 
them, and know not which to 
prefer. 


I was led to consider this sub- 
ject, from the recollection of a 
beautiful poem, by an unknown 
hand, long since out of print; of 
which I now send you a transcript, 
as far as my memory suffices, with 
some notes of my own, annexed, 
And Lam of opinion that it will be 
thought worthy of insertion in the 
New British Lady’s Magazine ; as 
it has a teudency to place the 
female character in a peculiarly 
amiable point of view, as well as 
to do honour to the judgment of 
our illustrious bard. 

PHEMIUS. 

October 4, 1819. 


Fragments of a Poem mserted in 
a Book, intituled “ The Corres- 
pondents,’ an original novel, 
published by Becket and De 
Hondt, at the Adelphi in the 
Strand, about the year 1773. 
The book consisted of a series 

of letters and poetical pieces, writ- 

ten in the characters, and supposed 
to have passed between the first 

Lord Lyttelton and Mrs. Peach, 
Vol. III,-- November, 1819. 
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widow of Colonel Peach, who was 
afterwards married to the son of 
Lord Lyttelton, and is now his 
relict. 

The executors of Lord Lyttel- 
ton openly disavowed this work ; 
which, nevertheless, had great me- 
rit, and was no discredit to the 
parties. It had a great sale. 


On the Jubilee at Stratford upon 

Avon, in honour of Shakespeare.* 
Daughters of Britannia’s Isle, 

Of ev’ry age, and each degree ; 
Leave your native plains awhile, 

And haste to Shakespeare’s jubilee. 


And let no gentle voice be mute, 
In the full chorus of his praise ; 
And let the sweetly-sounding Jute 
The soft harmonious concert raise. 


O, gather ev’ry beauteons flow’r ; 
Aud roses fair with laurel twine, 
And branches from each myrtle bow’r, 
To deck your Poet’s sylvan shrine. 


Let heroes praise his warlike pow’rs, 
Let kings his regal talents own, 
Let poets, patriots, lovers, ——— 

* * ad 


Far diff'rent theme— 
[ sing the man of taste refin’d s 
Whom wise, unerring nature, made 
The friend, the judge of womankind. 


O, master of the femate heart ! 
To whom its ev’ry spring was known ; 
What rapt’rous joy didst thou impart, 
To those who once possess’d thy own, 


How bless’d her lot, how envied now, 
Who clasp’d in thee a darling heir 5 
Or shar'd thy tender plighted vow, 
Or claim’d thy tond paternal care. 


With innocence Miranda charms, 
With virgin honour Isabed ; 

The filial heart Cordelia warms, 
And Portia’s praise let wisdom tell, 


Bright shines the hymeneal flame, 
When Imoygen’s distress is past ; 
And vindicated Hero’s fame, 
And Helen’s patience crown’d at last 


Nor yet resirain thy grateful tongue, 
Nor yet the pleasing subject quit ; 

Shall Celia’s truth remain unsung, 
And Rosalinda’s sprightly wit? 


* Jnstituted by Garrick, 
25 
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More tragic tales I now relate, 

And tears of soft compassion crave ; 
Oh, pity Desdemona’s fate ! 

Oh, weep o’er poor Uphelia’s grave ! 


And check not yet the tender tear, 
Nor yet the rising grief restrain ; 
O’er hapless Juliet’s early bier, 
Still let it flow, nor flow in vain. 


When gen’rous pity fills the eye, 

And prompts the tender feeling heart, 
It adds tu ev’ry swelling sigh, 

A grace beyond the reach of art. 


F’en when he acts th’ historian’s part, 
He smooths unnat’ral Regan’s brow ; 
And soften’s Cleopatra’s art, 
And faithless Cressid’s broken vow. 
No female guilt deforms the scene, 
No female plots of terror rise ; 
Save when he paints the murd’rous Queen,* 
Stain’d with ambition’s manly vice. 
From sorrow not exempted thrones, 
For Cath’rine’s wrongs our feelings 
glow ; 
And when distracted Constance moans, 
Maternal bosoms throb witi woe. 


The rest is wanting. 

Such are the fragments of this 
pleasing poem, transcribed from 
memory ; and which, therefore, can- 
not be supposed to do justice to 
the original. Yet, as the book has 
become extremely scarce, it was 
thought well to preserve it, even 
in this mutilated state. 

The dowager Lady Lyttelton, 
the heroine of “ The Correspon- 
dents,” was a Miss Apphia Witts, 
of Chipping Norton, in Oxford- 
shire, 

In early life she went to India, 
to a cousin, to whom she was be- 
trothed. On her arrival there, she 
found her relation dead ; but, if he 
had lived, he would have been 
married to another. In this em- 
barrassing situation she was ad- 
dressed by Colonel Peach, wliose 
hand she accepted ; and who, dying 
soon after, left her 30,0007. 

Returning to England, she took 
Shenstone’s vacaut seat, the Lea- 


* Tady Macbeth. 
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sowes.t The vicinity to Hagley,¢ 
brought on an acquaintance with 
the Lyttelton family, and she mar- 
ried the second Lord of that name, 
whom she survives. 
PHEMIUS, 
Oct. 4, 1819, 


¢ In Shropshire, near Halesowen, 
¢ ln Worcestershire. 


SLIPS 


MATILDA; 
OR 
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THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 

WINTER was now far advanced ; 
the trees were leafless; and Win- 
dermere’s wide-spreading lake,upon 
the borders of which the dwelling of 
Edgar Stanly stood, acknowledged 
its icy sceptre. That landscape, so 
wildly beautiful—so diversified by 
hill and dale—displaying at every 
point of vision fresh views, each 
rivalling the other in luxuriant 
prospects during the genial months 
of the year, now appeared in its 
snowy garb ungrateful to the sight ; 
and, save the hardy hunter, the 
wandering outcast, or unwilling 
traveller, few. were found absent 
from those dear much-loved objects 
which surround the fire-side of 
home. Stanly had, early in life, 
been obliged to study in the school 
of adversity, The errors of a pa- 
rent had, in the blossom, blasted 
his expectations; and, had not love 
caused him to rouse the latent 
capabilities of his mind, he would 
have drooned under bis misfor- 
tunes—passed through life a con- 
tinual weight upon society—and 
sunk into the grave, unhonoured 
and unpitied. Educated in the 
first style, and possessed of an 
elegance of manner which shewed 
to the best advantage a manly per~ 
son, while his face, that tell-tale 
of the disposition, beamed with 
the noblest glow of honourable 














feelings, what must his sensations 
be, on attaining the age of matu- 
rity, and just entering into active 
life, to be informed that his father 
had committed suicide, and that 
that fortune, which, from the ear- 
liest dawn of infancy, he was taught 
to consider as his future depend- 
ance, had now become the property 
of the usurer and the gambler. 
When afilictions weigh down the 
human mind, and disappointment 
brings on dejection—when sudden 
losses, and unlooked-for, unfortu- 
nate, eveuts, turn the best feelings 
to apathy, what but the balm of 
religion, poured by lovely woman 
into the intellectual wound, can 
heal, and bring back to their accus- 
tomed tone, those finer chords with 
which Nature has blest the soul of 
man. Elenora, the orphan daugh- 
ter of a worthy clergyman, (who, 
at his death, placed her and her 
little portion under the guardian- 
ship of the father of Stanly, who 
was his early friend,) in this trying 
hour was his constant companion. 
She cheered him, when his ac- 
quaintance, once known by the 
name of friends, shunned his ap- 
proach as the flock does the 
stricken deer. From their infancy, 
their souls were knitted together 
in a sympathy of feelings; and, 
ere the name of love was known to 
their lips, their bosoms were warm- 
ed with its finest emotions. Ele- 
nora was a masterpiece of Nature’s 
workmanship, such as the pencil 
might choose for its happiest mo- 
del ; but her soul far exceeded 
her person in perfection. Modest 
withont affectation, and formed by 
the pure incentives of unassuming 
piety, she exerted every power to 
relieve him from his wretchedness. 
The voice of love and religion pre- 
vailed: and, rousing himself from 
the lethargy which had taken pos- 
session of his soul, he collected 
the scattered remains of his father’s 
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fortune; and, taking the gentle 
Elenora as his wife, he retired into 
Westmoreland, and with the small 
portion she possessed, joined to his 
own, he purchased a farin, and en- 
joyed that serenity which flows 
from an independent and virtuous 
mind, 

He had now resided on his farm 
ten years; during which period, 
the matrimonial compact was bles- 
sed by the birth of two boys. 
Frederick, the youngest, had just 
completed his sixth year; and, as 
Stanly, with a few of his neigh- 
bours, were celebrating that event, 
a hind in his employ entered, and 
informed him, that a stranger of 
genteel appearance, bearing a love- 
ly little girl in his arms, desired 
to know the shortest road to the 
next house of entertainment. ’Tis 
a cold night, said the man, casting 
a look towards the door, as he 
spoke. ‘It is so,’ answered Stan- 
ly, understanding the import of the 
hind’s expression; ¢ shew him in.” 
Do, rejoined one of the guests, that 
we may see what kind of a wife 
Providence has sent little Fred. 
The stranger was introduced—he 
bowed respectfully to the com- 
pany—and Stanly, bidding him to 
consider himself at home for the 
evening, made him sit down, and 
partake of their cheer, with which 
the stranger thankfully complied. 
There was an appearance of good- 
nature, a gentleness of manner, 
together with a civility of speech 
that prepossessed the party in his 
favour; which, while each was 
anxious to know something of him 
and his beauteous little charge, 
restrained them from asking, and 
severally caused them to wish that 
some of tle company would break 
through the laws of politeness, and 
elicit from him the occasion of his 
journey al so inclement a season of 
the year. He had not long been 
in their company, before that re- 
2ER 
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serve so natural to Englishmen at 
a first introduction, beginning to 
wear away, lie entered into con- 
versation with an easy and unas- 
suming freedom, informing them, 
that he was a musician attached to 
one of the regiments which served 
under Marlborough in the last glo- 
rious campaign; and, having ob- 
tained leave of absence, had re- 
turned to his native land to see 
his friends, and spend a few days 
in places that early recollections 
made peculiarly dear to his me- 
mory. One of the female guests, 
who had been very attentive to 
his little charge, wishing to be 
acquainted with more of the stran- 
ger’s story, took up the child; 


and, afler praising the beauty of 


her features, requested to know 
the name of his daughter. The 
Stranger, understanding the import 
of her question, s smiled; and, after 
a short pause, resumed the dis- 
course. That dear babe, said he, 
for whom I begin to feela paternal 
fondness, is not mine, Her sir- 
name, for a period, must be secret ; 
and the little which I feel myself 
at liberty to communicate, would 
ouly excite a desire to know more 
than would be consistent with my 
own honour, or the safety of iittle 
Matilda. However, as an expres- 
sion of disappoiutinent appears in 
the countenances of seme of my 
fair auditors, I will give es much 
information on the subject as the 
promise which I made to the fair 
lady, her mother, wil! permit me. 

The stranger, after a short pause, 
wenton. ‘The army of the Duke 
having joined that of the Marshal 
p’ Anverqneque, we advanced to 
meet the French and Bavarians, 
who had peuetrated into Austrian 
Brabant; and, on the 23:1 of May, 
1706, came up with the: near the 
village of Ramillies. The love of 
country, the eagerness of every 
individual t! iat composed the allied 
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army to engage the enemy, ren- 
dered it impossible for one in the 
humble rank which [ filled on that 
vlorious day, to pay any attention 
to the dispositions made by the 
gallant Marlborough. Suffice it 
to say, the red cross of Britain 
was triumphant—I was wounded 


jastas the French lines were thrown 


into confusion—our column then 
pushed forward—the enthusiasm of 
the moment gave me more than my 
wonted strenoth—I advanced with 
them—the shouts of victory seem- 
ed to rend the vaulted heaven— 
the day was won, but nature, worn 
out by this over exertion, could 
bear up no longer—I fell almost a 
lifeless corse amidst the dying and 
the dead, friends and enemies. 
How long I lay in this situation, 
I cannot say; but, on recovering 
from the stupor which involved 
me, I looked around. Oh, God, 
what a sight! The voice of the 
victor was no longer heard—the 
cannon’s roar had ceased—the de- 
ceiving mark of glory was removed 
from the dread visage of war—and 
carnage appeared in all its horrors. 
I sickened at the sight, and would 
have relapsed into my former state, 
had I not been supported by a 
monk, who, forgetting all tap) 
distinctions, like the good S Sama- 
ritan, bestowed his attention on 
the wounded without enquiring the 
country or their sect; enough, for 
him, to know they were men, his 
brothers, created by that benign 
Being, to whose service he had 
devoted his life. I was prejudiced 
against lim—I recoiled from the 
carb he wore—and, indignant at 
his intrusion, I turned my head 
aside to avoid him. My son, said 
the monk, in a mild accent, you 
are weak] have, while you lay 
insensihle on this blood - stained 
field, dressed the wound you re- 
ceived—here is a little wine, it 
will give you fresh spirits. I 





turned towards him—my eyes met 
his—and my heart irresistibly 
acknowledged him a man. _ I par- 
took thankfully of the profiered 
gift; and, by the assistance of the 
good monk, was enabled to stand 
upright. Near me lay a wounded 
French officer—he was reclining 
on the carriage of a dismounted 
gun—his eyes eagerly sought some 
object—at last he fixed them on 
the spot where I stood, My son, 
he perceives me—I must hasten- 
to him, said the monk, He does, 
father, said I, and I will accom- 
pany you. We soon arrived at 
the spot where the wounded officer 
Jay—the monk took the offered 
hard of the wounded man, who, 
looking wistfully at me, said, Sol- 
dier, you are an Englishman, [ 
am an Englishman, [replied ; and, 
though I pity a fallen enemy, I 
must say, that the accent in which 
you have spoken these words, prove 
you tohe Hold, Lam near death, 
soldier ; nor can I vindicate my 
conduct better than by saying, I 
belong to a highland clan which 
has been much persecuted; and 
the mere mention of the vale of 
Glencoe, as the place of my nati- 
vily, will be a sufficient excuse for 
my wearing this uniform. But 
this is foreign to what I intended, 
continued he, with a sigh; I have 
a request to make, which, if you 
promise to perform, my soul will 
with pleasure quit this frail tene- 
inent, and wing its way to those 
places where all is peace, harmony, 
and love. Here is a packet, sol- 
dier, deliver it as directed. ’Tis 
for my wife—I have a child, who 
will shortly be fatherless—and [ 
conjure you, by all the feelings of 
humanity, and on the honour of a 
soldier, to discharge this commis- 
sion: remember, it is the request 
ofadying man. I promised: and 








the monk, who still held his hand, 
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now began to comfort him with the 
promises of God. While the good 
man was engaged in this office, a 
party detached from our army, to= 
gether with a troop of the hospital 
commissariat, arrived; and I, among 
others, was taken to an hospital in 
the neighbourhood of the field of 
battle. That the father of the lit- 
tle Matilda died while lying there, 
I have not a doubt upon my mind ; 
when J recovered, having obtained 
leave of absence, I hastened to 
Scotland—delivered the packet as 
directed—and received that dear 
babe from her distracted mother, 
to place her ander the care of a 
friend of her father’s, in Lanea- 
shire. More [ cannot say at pre- 
sent concerning my charge, or her 
remaining parent, than that cir- 
cumstances of a peculiar nature 
have obliged her to part with ber 
dear and much-loved daughter for 
a season. I have exceeded tlie 
time allowed me in my furlough, 
but hope my former good character 
in the corps will plead an excuse 
with my superiors. 
(To be continued.) 


Our Agricultural Poor. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine, 

As it is essential to the well- 
being of the community that the 
antelioration of the condition of our 
agricaltural poor should be imme- 
diately attended to, and this im- 
portant subject will most worthily 
occupy the exertions of patriotie 
minds generally, I beg to offer sone 
preliminary remarks, trusting that 
a sober view of truth will accom- 
pany what a regard to my country 
shall dictate. 

In this favored land, we recog- 
nize blessings no where else to be 
found; the sentiment of patriotisin 
may therefore be prcsumed to burn 
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more ardently than in less favored 
climes. These remarks apply equ- 
ally to every rank in society ; and 
since the happiness of each is ne- 
cessary to the health of the whole, 
when any member suffers the whole 
body politic hecomes affected. The 
adoption of a remedy, of conse- 
quence, becomes the universal de- 
mand—the machine again is in its 
right course—the public safety is 
reassured, 

But it has been thought that an 
attachment to our highly and justly 
appreciated institutions betrays us 
into the extreme of caulion, aud 
that, fearful, by any step, of ha- 
zarding blessings so essential and 
invaluable, mach evil is in some 
periods suffered to accumulate ere 
the needed redress of abuses is 
souglhit. 

For a considerable time reflecting 
and statistic persons have perceived 
the progress of causes which could 
not fail to engender much distress 
in our labouring community ; but 
the moment, it is fully hoped, is 
arrived for their removal. Since 
the days of Chatham the pressure 
of taxation on the necessaries of 
life had evidently disordered the 
circumstances of these classes, but 
the consequences of those hostili- 
ties which attended the French 
revolution, when combined with 
those events which are about to be 
named, have visited with over- 
whelming consternation and dis- 
may. 

In the catalogue of national in- 
jury, the lessened number of small 
farms is highly prominent. The 
public voice having been long raised 
a this subject, ‘may he deemed 
sufficient authority. Not merely 
was the estimable body of small 
holders of land expunged, but it 
has generally been considered, 
under the new arrangement, the 
coustry neither furnished its ac- 
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customed supplies of food, nor of 
employment. But what it is the 
most eminently necessary here to 
impress is, that those small portions 
of land which were held by the 
labourers were most generally alie- 
nated. Thus whatever supplies 
were to be derived from the indus- 
trious efforts of leisure hours, or, 
if having a family, from the dairy. 
ing, &c. were swept away, and 
leaving no profitable occupancy of 
such time. Hence, with wages re- 
latively depreciated, and those most 
important resources withdrawn, 
have we witnessed, after the most 
ardent but ineffectual struggles on 
their part to retain independence, 
this large portion of fellow-subjects, 
eminently their country’s stay in 
peace -——its defence in war, slidden 
from its standing in the British 
community. 

It is needless to detail the fatal 
results. The effects of agony and 
despair are universally discovering 
themselves, But while agitating 
a remedy, we must also take into 
account the myriads of manufac- 
turers, which, in miserable and por- 
tentous masses, are now calling for 
employment and subsistence, and. 
which the looin ceases to afford. 

The great resource, it is appre- 
hended, will be found in land. The 
cultivation of the soil with spade 
husbandry being generally appli- 

cable, the w hole of the industrious 
unemploy ed, it is anticipated, may 
thus be provided with the means of 
realizing, at no distant period, in- 
dependent subsistence. Thus while 
large and populous places are ex- 
tricating, by these and other means, 
from their distressed circumstances, 
our agricultural poor, through the 
medium of small portions of land, 
atiorded on easy terms to every la- 
hourer, and which might be ac- 
complished by individual and parish 
exertions, will be again roused to 











effort *. Hours of leisure occurring 
in long days, as well as in our cli- 
mate in weather partly wet and 
partly fine, in all seasons, will here 
find congenial and rational occu- 
pancy. ‘The labourer’s family will 
thus be supplied with healthful and 
profitable employment, and that 
most essential object, the interests 
of the rising race, be obviously 
provided for. These views being 
built upon experience, may be re- 
lied on, The example of parishes, 
and even of whole districts in our 
land, will be adduced to demonstrate 
the tact. Where poor persons have 
retained tieir land, or, if with fa- 
milies, suflicient to keep a cow, 
the farmers are satisfied with in- 
dustrious labourers, and the com- 
munity blessed with patriotic and 
independent members. By the 
scheme before us, the necessity 
for raising so many millions, now 
exhausted in poor’s rates, will 
cease, and the aged, infirm, and 
incapable, be once again the alone, 
and grateful recipients of such aid. 

On these subjects, the opinions 
of Bacon, Franklin, Dr. Adam 
Smith, and Mr. Fox, have been 
long before the public; also of Sir 
Thomas Bernard, as well as the 
Right Hon. President, and vene- 
rable Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture; but in a cause so in- 
teresting, the following names may 
be noticed with effect: the late 
Duke and ;Duchess of Norihum- 
berland, Earl Winchelsea, Earl 
Carnarvon, Earl Abergavenny, Bi- 
shop of Durham, Bishop of Chester, 
Lord Carrington, Lord Crewe, Lord 
King, Lord Le Despenser, Mr. 
Coke, Mr. Dennison, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mr. Estcourt, with a large 
number of sagacious characters, 


* The Act passed in the last session of 
parliament, to “ Amend the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor ;” authorising each 
parish to take twenty acres for the pur- 
pose of employment and letting. 
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composed of members of thie le- 
gislature, magistrates, clergy, prac- 
tical agriculturalists, surveyors, 
parish officers in manufacturing and 
agricultural districts, and persons 
of intelligence and influence gene- 
rally *, 

But to accelerate the accom- 
plisiment of such events, judicious 
and reflecting characters have 
suggested the propriety of a co- 
operation of the intelligent and ine 
fluential ; and presuming that such 
might far most advantageously be 
effected in connection with the 
metropolis, a meeting of the county 
of Middlesex has been recom- 
mended. Noblemen and gentlemen 
of every description, (the subject 
soaring above party), might form 
opinions, decide, and recommend. 
An effort like this, embracing the 
best interests of all, must unite the 
most universal aid from the reflect- 
ing and worthy, with which our 
laud abounds. The satisfactory 
hope which such a measure would 
inspire, may produce the happiest 
effects. Gloom would be dissipated, 
and replaced by gratitude. The 
restoration of our tranquillity will, 
in this way, be found most easy ; 
nor may the most timid apprehend 
the visilations of the neighbouring 
country, Ireland, where, though 
under the same sovereignty, the 
rich have been most miserably se- 
parated from the poor. 

In these epochs, the pressure of 
our debt is so considerable, when 
every class must be called on to 
bear its proportionate burthen in 
supporting the revenue, how ne- 
cessary that the exertions of our 
country should be stimulated , that 
the higher, the middle, and lower 
ranks, possessing a community of 
interests, should universally rally 


* See the Minutes of the Committes 
for Encouragement of Industry and Re- 
duction of Poor’s Rates, King’s Head, 
Poultry. 
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to uphold the common weal. The 
opinions now submitted, being 
conceived to be coincident with 
those of eminently enlightened 

ersonages, a fervent hope is che- 
rished that the security, happiness, 
and prosperity of our country will 
be established on the most firm and 
stable basis. 


BENJAMIN WILLS. 


To ‘he Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


SEEMING to have been particu- 
larly requested to answer certain 

ueries from a Correspondent, in 
page 171 of your last Magazine, 
I will endeavour to oblige him by 
reply, though they do not properly 
come within my province to ex- 
plain. 

I have been informed, that the 
King who knighted the loin of beef, 
was James the First; he made 
many knights, and created the first 
baronets, 

It is related of him, that he 
never could look on a drawn sword 
without shuddering : which was 
attributed to the fright his mother 
experienced during her pregnancy, 
when David Rizzio was murdered 
in her presence. When he adopted 
the whimsical idea of knighting 
ithe loin of beef, it is said, that 
he tremulously thrust the point of 
his sword into the fleshy part of 
that joint of meat, so famous at 
the English table. 

With regard to the second query: 
it is in all probability owing to the 

vast mines of salt at the bottom of 
the sea. Salt is so essential to all 
animals, that it has been made to 
constitute a very considerable por- 
tion of the substance of the globe, 
for their use ; and water is the 
vehicle to convey it to every cli- 
mate. The saltness of the sea is, 
therefore, an ordination of the 
Creative wisdom, 


Answer to Quertes. 





While making these remarks, in 
reply to your Correspondent’ S$ que- 
ries, I will subjoin an historical 
anecdote respecting the Princess 
Anna Comnena, whom Mrs, Ken- 
dall has ingeniously contrasted 
with Christina,* Queen of Sweden ; 
and whose name has been assumed 
by a lady who has written many 
interesting essays, and poetical 
pieces for your Magazine. 

The Princess Anna Comnena, 
daughter of the Emperor Alexis,t 
(who succeeded Nicephorus Boto- 
niates, in the Greek empire, ) wrote 
the history of the life and reign 
of her father—a work in great 
esteem. 

Alexis Comnenus received the 
imperial crown from Nicephorus 
Botoniastes, who resigned it to 
him in the year L081. Alexis 
reigned thirty-five years. He died 
in the year 1I18, two years after 
his victory over the Seljakian 
Turks. 

Auna Comnena was married to 
Nicephorus Bryennius, who, ithe 
great battle mentioned above, by 
his good conduct defeated the ene- 
my after the death of his brother- 
in-law, Andronicus Porphyroge- 
netus, (the son of the Emperor 
Alexis,) who was killed at the 
head of the left wing, which he 
commanded, as Nicephorus did the 
right. 

Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
PHEMIUS. 


I remain, 


October 4, 1819. 

* The History of Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, may be found in the Turkish 
Spy. The lie of her father, Gustavus 
Adolphus, has been written by Walier 
Harte, in 2 Volumes, 8vo. He was the 
champion ef Protestantism, and defender 
of the liberties of Germany. 

t See the History of the Eastern, or 
Constantinopolitan empire, and the His- 
tory of the Seljdks of Ram. 

Universal History, Modern Paré, 
























































EFFUSIONS; 
A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
(Continued from p. 172.) 


—— 


LETTER 


—_———= 


IN 


xX. 


« Ah, happy they—the happiest of their 
kind, 

Whom gentler stars unite; and, in one 
fate, 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their 
beings blend.” 


April 16, 1819. 
You ask me, if I approve of the 





marriage of Miss B-—— with 
Colonel S ? Ido: the gen- 


tleman has certainly many agree- 
able qualities to recommend him, 
accompanied with a rich vein of 
humour, neither pedantic or over- 
strained, but of that happy me- 
dium that gives pleasure, whilst 
it imparts instruction. The lady, 
too, 


““ Whose care is fix’d, 
attends 

To fill her odorous lamp with deeds of 
light, 

And hope that reaps not shame,” 


possesses those amiable traits of 
character, which, while they throw 
a lustre on her personal charms, 
endear her to every one e throngh- 
out the circle of her acquaintance e. 
Her understanding is, moreover, 
of a very superior cast, her mind 
being well stored with “ the rich 
feuits of knowledge,” and not, like 
many of our fashionable females, 
contaminated with that disgusting 
species of reading, “ novel Iearn- 

ing.” How well. this proves the 
necessity of a well grounded edu- 
cation, and which is but too apt 
to be neglected by our boarding 
school conductors, | need not, Ho- 
ratio, inform you, Tie young lady 
was brought up, as 1 understand, 

under the immediate and auspicious 
guardianship of her mother, who 
was a woman of excellent dispo- 
sition, and extremely vigilant and 
Vol. [1L.—~Novembir, 1819. 


and zealously 





Effusions, 


circumspect in every thing that 
could tend to the advancement of 
her daughter in useful accom- 
plishments ; and for which, suit- 
able masters of her own selection 
and approval were provided, who 
always performed their duties in 
her presence, or in that of her 
venerable nurse, a person, I have 
heard her say, remarkable for the 
amenity of her conduct, and so 
averse to those ridiculous and ab- 
surd notions nursery matrons but 
too generally possess: and it is 
impossible not to regret the want 
of sufficient discernment and pru- 
dence in pareuis, at their selection 
of tutors for youth of either sex ; 
or, surely, there would not be so 
many complaints of the want of 
goed breeding and formation of 
manners in some. 


with 


“ Nring) 
Refresh grace the springing . 
flowers, 
But pluck the weed, whuse noxious 
owers 


Spread o’er the heart, to spoil the bloom 
Of virtue’s buds, that yield perfume.” 


I remember very well, a short 
time since, at a tea party where 1 
was, the young ones (as is usually 
the case) were called in, as I sup- 
pose, to be admired; and, scarcely 
had the compliments or the glow- 
ing appearance of the « olive- 


branches” of the family, goue 
round, when the company were 


put to considerable embarrassment, 
by Master A—— having put his 
‘* dear mouth’’ so close to the tea- 
pot, that it burned it severely, 
which, in his haste to withdraw, 
sent the cup and saucer a consi- 
derable distance out of my hand ; 
whilst the slender clothes of his 
sister, to make amends, by stand- 
ing too near the grate, caught fire, 
and in an instant all was uproar 
and confusion. One servant was 
sent three miles off for a physi- 
cian, whilst another was busily 
employed in extinguishing the 
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flame: Now I cannot but think, 
my dear friend, that, had they been 
in their proper spheres, and under 
good authority, this accident would 
not have happened ; which unfortu- 
nate affair threw, as might be sup- 
posed, the company into confusion, 
The parents began by blaming 
themselves on the silly introduction 
of their offspring; whilst the visitors 
looked, and smiled at each other, 
and were obliged to quit rather 
abruptly the scene of discord, to 
pen notes of enquiry by the next 
morning after the healths of little 
Master and Miss. What absurdi- 
ties are the friends of children 
guilty of! I have heard a foot- 
man severely reprimanded, and 
threatened with the loss of his 
situation, because, forsooth, he did 
not run up to his knees in water, 
at the call of his “ little excel- 
lency,”’ to pluck the curled feather 
out of a drake’s tail! No one 
can admire children more than I 
do: but, one grown up babe is 
sometimes of more trouble than 
twenty infants. When my friend 
marries, fie will probably inform 
me how domestic affairs ought to 
be managed, and why they are not 
better regulated. ‘ They manage 
these things better in France.” 
H. 
THE 
MAGIC LAN THORN of PLEA- 
SURE DISSECTED 
BY AN ADEPT, 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazina, 
Continuation of Amelia’s story. 

Miss Edgeworth has observed, 
with her usual acumen, and prac- 
tical wisdom, in a note to page ol 
of Miss Leadbeater’s instructive 
Cottage Dialogues, Vol. II. 

« The ignorant mind is prone to 
all evil; in proportion as it is 
‘aised, it is secured. So long as 
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you leave it grovelling, every part 
(or idea) comes in contact with 
the mire. Exalt, and you save 
it from contamination; and if it 
were possible, in this state of our 
being, to ascertain the propitious 
influence of literature, usefully aud 
well applied, it would probably ap- 
pear to have saved fifty times a 
greater number from destruction, 
than Voltaire, Paine, or any of the 
amatory poets, have corrupted and 
destroyed.” 

The assertions contained in this 
quotation, are peculiarly applicable 
to the scope of Ametia’s memoirs. 
Explicit statements of the cala- 
mity one false step seldom fails to 
produce, might deter even the 
unprincipled, the giddy, or bold 
female from incurring the risk in- 
separable from levity of manners; 
and aversion to become the prey of 
disgust, or harassing disquiets, 
would restrain the inordinate de- 
sires of the other sex, since self- 
love is not less anxious to avoid 
suffering, than to procure pleasure. 
To expose the realities of illicit 
involvements, that have so long 
worn the mask of gay freedom, and 
supreme gratification, is au attempt 
of much delicacy, which has seve- 
ral years deeply engaged our con- 
sideration ; and however defective 
may be the execution, if the ten- 
dency is unquestionably harmless, 
a gratuitous effort to stem the de- 
solating torrent of profligacy will 
be received with candid indulgence. 
We are far from arrogantly expect- 
ing rapid efficacy from our feeble, 
though diligent and disinterested 
exertions ; yet a small melioration 
in the prevailing views of an im- 
portant subject, will, as the bene- 
ficial consequences become more 
and more apparent, gradually per- 
vade all classes, anfolding purer 
sources of enjoyment, and improv- 
ing the geuveral state of moral 
being. Any impressions that con- 
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duce to govern the sexual attrac- 
tion, according to genuine modesty 
and rectitude, must tend to pre- 
vent the indecorums that begin in 
thonghtless temerity, and end by 
drawing weak girls, or self-idoliz- 
ing matrons, into situations, where 
the sobriety of common sense is 
forgotten, aud insurmountable dis- 
grace soon ensues. Inadequate 
horror ef this most dire entangle- 
ment has been the primary cause 
of ruin to all that have been lost 
to society. An evil distinctly un- 
derstood, will be cautiously shun- 
ned ; and the votaries of the Pa- 
phian Moloch would be few, if the 
dreadful concomitants to that m- 
sane sacrifice had not remained so 
doubtful, that young aspirants to 
admiration and notoriety, believe 
the distresses dimly sketched by 
the friends of virtue are mere bug- 
bears, invented by surly moralists, 
who would deprive others of rap- 
tures they want spirit to taste. 
The most scrupulous delicacy will 
not object to the counteraction of 
notions so pregnant with frightful 
and depraved wretcheduess; and 
to reveal the trath is indispensable, 
fer invalidating the luscious mis- 
representations of writers, who pro- 
mote the basest passions at the 
expence of veracity. ‘To ensure a 
speedy sale for their prose or poe- 

tical productions, they intersperse 
scenes that uever did, nor never 
can originate in ouilty love; the 
inexperienced and unwary have 
their feelings decoyed, and they 

discover, too late, they bave been 

the dupes of egregious exaggera- 
tion. But had they perused au- 

thentic stories, or fictions, where 

the precepts and inferences are 

true, though interwoven with ima- 

ginary adventures, they would have 

been armed against allurement. 

Forewarned of the peuances licen- 

tiousness never can escape, they 

sould not be enticed to read de- 
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scriptions calculated to foment vi- 
cious and ruinous propensities, 
They must be aware of the hideous 
deformity, the murderous malig- 
nancy, concealed among the folds 
of voluptuous sensibility ; ; and they 
would recoil with horror from a 
transient gratification, that must 
be followed by excruciating penal- 
ties. If we succeed in creating a 
fund for ascertaining the cheapest 
method for preserving grain, as a 
precaution against the physical and 
moral evils occasioned by scarcity 
of provisions ; and, after allotting 
the promised contribution to the 
pecuniary benefactions of the Guar- 
dian Society, if we have means to 
defray the charges of publishing a 
collection of pamphlets, they shall 
be circulated gratis, for the use of 
female apprentices and domestics. 
The most extensively applicable. 
trials for seduction, and for the in- 
vasion of conjugal ties, abridged 
from extraneous matter, and puri- 
fied from all that may be unfit for 
the eye of innocence, shall be our 
next offering to humanity. The 
most daring or credulous girl must 
be appalled by proofs of delusion, 
and cruel desertion, verified in our 
courts of Justice. Before stubborn 
facts, the gaudy phantoms of plea- 
sure change to chastly or menacing 
fiends; and the light of truth, 
which waits but for the will of man 
to shine upon his understanding, 
dispels the illusions of vitinted 
imagination, convincing the mas- 
culine reader, that, however ludi- 
crously a reprobate can speak of 
stained, defaced simplicity, a man 
of honour aud generosity, viewing 
the villanous deed in its just di- 
mension, will not only avo:!, but 
execrate the atrocity, which in- 
flicts worse than death. Every 
womau not lost to ingenuous feel- 
ing, would prefer the privation of 
life, to the forfeiture of reputation ; 
and every parent or friend would 
aF2 
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wish she had died, ere she fell 
into the snare of an undoer. This 
plain statement of the case may 
strike with remorse the most ob- 
durate libertine; and if, in addi- 
tion to the immediate injury, he 
includes its consequences, the enor- 
mity of his crime must pierce his 
heart, and cover him with confu- 
Sion, es unworthy to be ranked 
among any class of his fellow- 
beings, unless with the most per- 
fidious assassins, The rashness or 
folly of his victim will be chas- 
tised by effects glaring asafflictive ; 
but, will her frailty excuse the 
seducer, or exempt him from the 
unerring justice of the Divine le- 
gislator, who is no respecter of 
persons ? The denunciations of 
our holy religion, and the results 
of experience assure us, he largely 
participates in the misery he has 
occasioned. His portion of the 
penalty is bitter, though not al- 

ways manifest to others; and we 
often see his person wasted by 
premature decline, his fortune im- 
paired, and fretful anxiety furrow- 
ie his brow, even while he assumes 
an air of facetious gaiety. He has 
reduced a confiding creature to a 
state in which life shall ever be buta 
protracted anguish ; and thus he is 
more criminal than though he had 
embrued his hands in her blood. 
Can he lay his hand on his heart, 
and say we have magnified his guilt 
beyond the truth ? Each aspect of 
the offence asseverates the mode- 
ration of our strictures. Indeed, 
no force of diction can equal the 
agonies he has caused; nor can 
reparation compensate for the 
wrongs. If held up in this clear 
light to the heirs of affluence, now 
entering the mazes of dissipation, 
we think better of their head and 
heart than to- doubt their abhor- 
rence of reducing a respousible 
being to temporal disgrace, and, 
too probably, to eternal perdition, 
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Excluded from all but depraved 
companions of her own sex, she 
squanders the wages of iniquity, 
and has no resource but to pervert 
and petrify her poor wreck of good 
feeling in the lowest haunts of 
mercenary vice. Then, in the 
commencement of promiscuous, ve- 
nal degradation, the Guardtan So- 
ciety, imitating with humble zeal 
the Divine Exemplar of Mercy, 
that came to seek and to save the 
worst of sinners, without waiting 
for suppliant compunction in the 
wanderers from virtue, the agents of 
pity search for the outcast that has 
deserted herself. The elegance 
and refinement, the piety and un- 
blemished purity of the patrones- 
ses, condescend to squalid poilus 
tion, so far as their interposition 
shall be needful to shield her from 
want and insult; to exhort, direct, 
encourage, and sustain her in re- 
gaining comparative peace of con- 
science, by penitence and reforma- 
tion; and, to earn for herself, the 
honest comforts procurable by 
industry. If there be joy in hea- 
ven over one repentant sinner, we 
may hope the hosts of angels, and 
spirits of the just, will hail, with 
peculiar welcome, the members of 
an institution, that has snatched 
from reprobation, multitudes of 
souls abandoned to every excess of 
crime, and forsaken by the world, 
To appreciate the services of the 
Guardian Society, we should reckon 
not only the sins, the sorrows, the 
everlasting woe, averted from the 
bond-women of licentiousness ; we 
are also to include the debauche- 
ries, the penal offences those might 
inveigle the other sex to perpe- 
trate, to the great annoyance, de- 
triment, and personal ‘danger of 
individuals, the most elevated by 
worth or station, or the niost useful 
and meritorious in their own sphere. 
Thus we may compute with more 
exactness the amount of good per- 
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formed, and of evil prevented, by 
arresting the progressive extremes 
of female profligacy. Subordinate 
only to a desire for preserving the 
innocent, it is our highest ambi- 
tion to offer a mite to the immense 
treasure of beneficence dispensed 
by the Guardian Society, and we 
are of opinion, that no expedient 
can have such general access, or 
make such a vivid impression on 
those immediately concerned, as 
in some amusing form to give a 
distinct and probable delineation 
of actions, demonstrating in their 
consequences, that, to prefer pre- 
sent fugitive pleasure to permanent 
happiness, is the utmost boast of 
the most successful intrigue. The 
circumstances contained in the let- 
ters of Julia and Medora are adapt- 
ed to common life, that common 
minds may sympathise in the mi- 
sery or remorse of the actors. Ame- 
lia’s narrative is of a loftier strain, 
for the use of daughters of industry, 
whose frivolous accomplishments 
tempt them to aspire above their 
sphere; or whose aversion to its 
lowly peaceful duties has plunged 
ihem into calamitous debasement. 
Externally attractive, polished, and 
adorned, those females are not less 
unhappy than the coarsest slaves 
of sin. Indeed, their poor remains 
of original, or acquired delicacy, 
have become tormentors; and, 

shun thought, they fly to aggra- 
vated transgression. Notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the police 
in our cities, their number in- 
creases ; and, with those, the fre- 
quency of crimes has been alarm- 
ingly augmented. The terrors of 
the law, the brand of opprobrium, 
have been employed, without avail, 
to check this loathsome gangrene 
of our morals; and doubtless the 
treatment which in successive cen- 
turies has proved ineffectual, should 
be no longer trusted as a sale an- 
tidote or alterative; nor should the 
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shocking diagnostics be untold, 
since, by the explanation, many 
may be urged to due care against 
a most baleful contagion. Were 
the putrefying sores of agonised, 
tainted hearts laid open, one glimpse 
would suffice to make young women 
dread, more than death, the least 
hazard of impropriety in their con- 
duct, and determine the lordly sex 
to evince intrinsic dignity, by re- 
solute self-controul. Contemplat- 
ing the consequences of indulging 
a criminal inclination, the self-love 
of a hesitating deluder would coin- 
cide with feelings of humanity to- 
wards a simple or inconsiderate 
virl, admired and flattered only to 
render her future years a load of 
torturing infamy; and he would 
covern and subdue the riot of his 
passions with less pain than he 
inust create to himself by the in- 
evitable sequel of their gratification. 
With these ends invariably before 
us, we have studied to fraine each 
incident in our tale for elucidating 
moral truths, and inculcating moral 
precepts, by the most cogent mo- 
tives of duty, and of selfish pru- 
dence. We have abstained from 
asperity in our remarks, though we 
endeavour to exhibit vice in its 
true deformity; and we hope no 
youthful reader can regard us as 
acrimonious censors of any venial 
error. We anxiously solicit atten- 
tion, as earnest friends, warning 
them to avert the penalties of 
cloyed sensualism, revolting at its 
owit nauseated excesses—yet infa- 
tuated to suppose the only escape 
from irksome sensations must be 
found in some new irregularity, 
which ultimately will produce more 
violent concussions of passion, or 
more intolerable loathing. 

The never abating sense of her 
perilous situation at the Duke of 
B’s, led Amelia to self-reflection, 
at an age when some girls imagine 
themselves entitled to a puerile 
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exemption from responsibility, and 
many give all their thoughts to 
present. or expected gaicties. She 
sat long ruminating upon the events 
of the last two hours. A quaking 
heart affected the distinctness of 
her retrospections ; but the hope 
of deliverance, and to owe that 
inestimable boon to Melrose, oflfer- 
ed a prospect gradually calming 
her perturbations. He had desired 
her to be prepared the first time 

the Duke went again to Clifton, 
and had pledged his sacred honour 
to place her in safety with Lady S. 
Could she trust him, after twice 
terrifying her with appearances of 
a base desiun? Yes: for, in re- 
viewing the several occurrences, 
she blamed her own folly in listen- 
ing to ambiguous professions of 
love; and, above all, she took 
shame to herself for allowing him 
to throw his arms round her, an 
encroachment that almost led to 
acquiescence in the salute he en- 
treated as a token of plighted fide- 

lity, in case his journey with Miss 
Melrose should extend to a long 
separation. Her weakness at that 
moment encouraged the insulting 
proposal she deeply blushed to 
remember, In all their future in- 
tercourse she resolved to avoid 
agitating conversation, and vigi- 
lantly to guard againstany approach 
to personal freedoms. 

The Duke staid at Clifton be- 
yond the usual time; buat Julia had 
company at home, or insisted that 
Amelia must go with her in excur- 
sions to the country, Melrose had 
never shewn himself to her since 
he took leave of her previous to 
the departure with his aunt. He 
became impatient to see Amelia, 
especially as he observed her go 
out in the carriage with her sister, 
and sometimes not returning till late 
in the afternoon. He hovered about 
B. House, where the sound of music 
and dancing filled him with unea- 
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siness, though he doubted neither 
Amelia’s cireumspection, nor her 
love. He saw Julia enter a hack- 
ney coach alone ; and, with throb- 
bing anxiety, ordered his curricle, 
thinking himself very fortunate 
when he intercepted her on the 
way home. She stopped to enquire 
when he came to town? He an- 
swered carelessly, and with truth, 
he had not been in that street since 
he had the honour of seeing her, 
This reply, corroborated by a tra- 
velling dress, satisfied Julia he had 
not been remiss in devoir to her ; 
the gust of irritation which shot 
over her features at his supposed 
neglect, yielded to volatile good 
humour, and she invited him to 
sup with a party of select friends. 
Never had Melrose dressed with ala- 
crity so delightful. All lis thoughts 
were with Amelia, and if ever he 
could chide his assiduous faithful 
valet he would have taxed him 
with being tedious in combing his 
hair. But his candour reminded 
him Palmer made all possible haste, 
and he curbed his own veliemence. 
He enjoined his chairmen to the 
utmost speed in conveying him to 
B. House, and the intense felicity 
that emanated from the eyes, and 
glowed in rosy tints over the face, 
arms, and neck of Amelia had 
fortunately no witnesses, except 
three gentlemen too much occupied 
in debate about a boxing match, 
to notice the smiles of fond sigui- 
ficance exchanged by the lovers, 
Their exuberant imagination had 
long adorned each other with at- 
tractions not only dazzling, but 
superhuman; and, since the last 
interview, reason aud virlue sauc- 
tioned the most unreserved esteem, 
and deveted atleetion. Even while 
the purity of Melrose’s attachment 
was dubious, Amelia ascribed to 
him perfections incompatible with 
the character of a seducer; and, 
now that the irresistible captiva- 

















tions of his figure, his address, and 
intellectual brilliance were endear- 
ed by absolute certainty of his 
honourable purposes, her fervid 
gratitude beheld him with fondness 
bordering on adoration, With all 
the poignant energy of exquisite 
feelings, Melrose revered the dig- 
nified ‘modesty that governed Ame- 
lia’s passion, and had curbed, de- 
feated, and changed his libertine 
transports into hopes more beseem- 
ing her transcendent goodness. 
Love is at all times a maguifier of 
excellence. In the happiest situ- 
ations, the most correct aud sober 
mind, when enamoured, cannot be 
divested of exagverating partiality. 
The difficulties that opposed the 
union o! Melrose and Amelia, deep- 
ened their mutual interest; and, 
since they had seen each other 
without witnesses, circumstances 
had combined to exalt admiration, 
and to confirm esteem and con- 
fidence so entirely, that each be- 
lieved they could exist only in 
the completion of their blissful ex- 
pectations. Experience taught 
them how fallacious were those 
visions of exclusive happiness. 
Their conversation was soon inter- 
rupted by Julia’s voice, asking 
aloud in the lobby, if the roses 
mingled with trophies were fes- 
tooned in the dancing-room. Mel- 
rose joined the gentlemen, and 
Amelia had taken up a newspaper, 
when the lady of the mansion swam 
into the drawing-room, arrayed for 
conquest. But no ornament, no 
blaze of jewels could renew, or 
compensate, for the gem of inno- 
cence that shed lustre over the 
persoual and mental enchantments 
of Amelia, in a garb of elegant 
simplicity. Melrose paid his com- 
pliments to Julia, and gave place 
toa dashing Colonel, ‘whose fine 
speeches seemed very acceptable, 
Amelia’s self-admonishi: ig leok re- 
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called her lover from the delicious 
abstraction, in which he compared 
her inartificial loveliness with the 
meretricious charms of Julia: but, 
recollecting that upon her depend- 
ed his access to Amelia, he took a 
station behind her chair, until the 
arrival of more company gave an 
opportunity to make room for him 
beside her. Ina few minutes she 
gave him to understand the festi- 
val was for his birth-day. The 
newspapers had announced the re- 
joicings Miss Melrese ordered on 
her estates, when tle young hero 
of Charlestown, South Carolina, 
should come of age; and Julia was 
resolved to have a ball, the sole 
indulgence of her own secret wishes 
for his health and felicity. Mel- 
rose could do no less than crave 
the honour of her hand for the 
evening ; and, as he led her away 
to the ball-room, she informed him, 
the roses and military trophies 
mingled with myrtles, were emble- 
matical of the name, Rosemel, ren- 
dered immortal at the capture of 
South Carolina, where his valour 
and conduct were so conspicuous, 
The rest of the devices his inge- 
nuity, or his heart, must interpret. 
Poor Amelia, dragged by the gal- 
lant Colonel, overheard this auda- 
cious insivuation of Julia’s love. 
She sickened for ber sister’s aban- 
doned misconduct ; and, though 
her trust in Melrose remained un- 
shaken, many pangs darted through 
her mind, that he should have so 
recent a proof of her near alliance 
to so worthless a woman. Her 
limbs could hardly support her 5 
and, though forced to stand up in 
the dance, she had no spirit to do 
justice to the surpassing graces of 
her performance, till the tender 
pressure of Melrose’s hand, in 
turuing ber round in the changes 
of a cotillion, restored her joyous 
vivacity. The unaffected wavy 
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lines of her beautiful figure in each 
undulating attitude ; the elastic 
variety of her pedestrial move- 
ments; the modest gaiety of her 
countenauce, presented fascinations 
to Melrose, the eflect of which all 
his self-command was exerted to 
conceal, He had never tiil now 
seen her “ answer to harmonious 
measures’’—never seen the deli- 
cate propriety of her decorous ani- 
mation so strongly coutrasted with 
the bold levity of Julia, and her 
female intimates. His eagerness 
to separate her from associates so 
unsuilable, clouded his fine fea- 
tures ; and his partner asked, more 
than once, why he did not wear a 
holiday aspect? At length she 
whispered to him, the secret of this 
celebration was known only to 
themselves both. Julia had not 
even entrusted Amelia, lest the 
weak trifler might divulge to some 
of her flirts, the delightful frolic, 
which ought, on no account, to 
reach the Duke’s too watchful ears. 
Melrose would not have permitted 
auy one, except Julia, to take such 
liberties in speaking of her sister ; 
but, for Amelia’s own sake, he 
suppressed his indignation, and 
tried to hide his disgust under the 
semblance of increased merriment, 
while his thoughts continually re- 
verted to the infatuation of his 
Grace of B. in lavishing his for- 
tune upon a woman who so grossly 
abused his confidence: yet, when 
he remembered how Julia was en- 
trapped, he confessed the Duke 
deserved the worst treatment she 
could give. Her perfidy retaliated 
only his own more cruel deception, 
Julia took care to have Melrose 
next to herself at supper. Amelia 
glided away from the Colonel, and 
sat between a deaf old gentleman, 
and another who lost bis leg in a 
sea engagement. ‘These veterans 
were candidates for Julia’s favour ; 
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and, as they were both wealthy, she 
studied to keep them on her hands, 
for they made her handsome pre- 
sents, and might be convenient, if 
the Duke should take a jealous 
whim. Melrose soon penetrated 
her scheme, and being provoked to 
find himself chained to her trium- 
phal car, he frequently was more 
disposed to moralise, than to laugh, 
at the sprightly sallies of this dar- 
ing Circe. He said to himself, 

“ The Creator designed man 
and woman for reciprocal comfort ; 
can comfort be derived from im- 
posing on each other? Impossi- 
ble. Love has no true felicity 
but for the sincere, honourable 
man, and virtuous woman. Ame- 
lia and Melrose shall be happy. 
How lovely she looks! listening 
placidly to the antiques / and how 
my very soul bounds io meet the 
glances she involuntarily directs 
tome! I never can distrust her 
affection or prudence as a wife, hav- 
ing seen so many instances of those 
qualities, during the season of en- 
chantment, when most girls imagine 
they may trifle with the feelings of 
a lover,” 

Julia often broke in upon these 
reveries, with coquettish orders to 
look for her scent bottle—to cook 
her cheeks with a fan—or to un- 
loose, or fix the collar on her 
lap-dog. He felt degradation in 
executing those commands ;—but, 
if he betrayed his repugnance, he 
should seldom see Amelia, and he 
regained patience at sight of the 
charmer, who coincided iu all his 
tastes, and sympathised in every 
emotion, labouring to assume an 
air of indifference, while the ten- 
derness she strove to conceal in her 
heart, treacherously sparkled in 
the beauteous orbs that insensibly 
turned their radiance upon him, but 
were soon withdrawn, with a con- 
sciousness he could discern, though 




















imperceptible to others. The Duke 
returned. Melrose waited on his 
Grace, and, as he wished, received 
an invitation to dine that day, aud 
every day, when uot more agree- 
ably engaged. Amelia and he did 
not venture to sit much together ; 
and, when he chanced to find her 
alone, his high approbation of her 
cautious reserve appeared in the 
respectful, yet impassioned, style 
of his expressions. The Duke 
soon spoke of going again to Clif- 
ton. Melrose passed all the after- 
noon at a window of his small 
retreat. He saw the Duke and 
Lord Kingsley step into the car- 
riages; they rattled over the pave- 
ment ; in less than an hour, Julia 
repaired to her customary haunts ; 
the servants bustled off to theirs ; 
Amelia stood with her eyes fixed 
upon the back court; her deliverer 
opened it with a pass-key the Duke 

ave him for access to the library ; 
Amelia snatched a small parcel 
from the table, and, with gladness, 
not unmingled with apprehension, 
met Mr. Melrose on the stair. He 
took the roll of drawings from her 
hands, without verbally accosting 
her; but the look felt and under- 
stood ;—the affectionate deference 
with which he sustained her trem- 
bling steps, declared the bounding 
joy, the unquestionable trath that 
confirmed the engagement for her 
safe conduct to an honourable asy- 
lum. They had descended one 
flight of the stairs, when Amelia 
threw herself upon his breast, and, 
with a faint cry, would have fallen, 
if his ever-ready presence of mind 
had not supported her. Never had 
he known such alarm amidst fields 
of slaughter. This part of the 
back stair was ill lighted; but 
Melrose remembered having pass- 
ed, at the nearest landing-place, 
an open door, where the sun was 
strongly reflected by an old-fashiop- 
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ed looking-glass, Hastening thi- 
ther, he laid upon a settee, the 
workiwanship of some remote cen- 
tury, his precious burden, pale, 
motionless, and one side of her 
dress bathed in blood. Close to 
the settee stood a table, covered 
with implements for female oceu- 
pation, and an unfinished linen 
apron. The most expert surgeon 
could not more expeditiously have 
plied his scissors to remove the 
apparel of a patient, and to pre- 
pare compresses and bandages, 
The wound was under Amelia’s 
left shoulder, slanting to her breast, 
and was evidently given by a sti- 
letto. Several bandages were tight- 
ened over it before the bleeding 
ceased, and the slow throbs at 
Amelia’s heart were seareely per- 
ceptible. Melrose felt tis own 
heart leaping as ihouch it would 
burst from its place ; 

“ Ah, how unlike ihe warm and 
delicious pulsation that acknow- 
ledged the presence of my love; 
when her beautiful eyes met mine 
a few minutes ago!” said he to 
himself. 

Ouly a moment was allowed for 
these ideas, while Melrose che- 
rished in his bosom the cold, stif- 
fened fingers of Amelia, and jaid 
his cheek to hers, to recal the vital 
heat, that seemed forsaking the 
form in which his happiness wholly 
centred. A worsted damask win- 
dow curtain hung near. He tore 
it from the fastenings to cover her ; 
and then looked round for some 
cordial. ‘lhe furniture, and every 
appurtenance, convinced him this 
was the housekeeper’s parlour, 
where he might hope to find resto- 
ratives ; and, espying a small ma- 
hogany cupboard, with one wrench 
he forced the hinges to give way, 
Sal volatile and wine recompensed 
the vjgorous effort; but every in- 
stant appeared the lapse of hours, 

26 
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till Amelia wildly enquired, in 
words hardly articulate, 

‘“‘ Dearest, dearest Melrose! the 
dagger was aimed at you, are you 
unhurt ?”” 

“« My person is unhurt, but my 
heart, my soul agonises, since Ame- 
lia suffered to defend me from an 
assassin.’ 

Before the last agenenn could be 
expressed by Melrose, Amelia in- 
terrupted him, exciaiming, 

“ Qh, heavens, could Mr. Mel- 
rose be so regardless of my feel- 
ings ?—I am half disrobed.” 

“ Angel of purity, [ could not 
see thee bleed to death, without 
atlempling to staunch thy wound ; 
and, though thy self- plig hted 
Spouse ulv. iled to the eye of faith- 
ful love, the stab that must be 
examined by a gross or callous 
surgeon, [| call our Maker to wit- 
ness, that a guardian seraph could 
not, with tenderness more sublime, 
more unalloved, behold the love- 
liest, the most amiable of mortals. 
The sweet tumal!lt of cnamoured 
admiration was chastened by fears 
for a life dearer, infinitely dearer 
than my own. Joy of my soul! 
let me wipe the liquid essence of 
sensibility from those averted beau- 
teous eyes, that tell me I am not 
yet forgiven, for taking a privi- 
lege enjoined by imperious neces- 


sity. Amelia! kneeling before 
you, as I have been, long before 


you regained consciousness, hear 
me beseech you ouly for justice. 
You saved ny life at the hazard of 
your own—your wound demanded 
instantaneous aid-—I called the 
Lord God of heaver and earth to 
witness, that, to you, [ devoted 
my whole existence as a_ lover, 
friend, and husband. Will you 
accept my faithful vows, ratified 
by a chaste embrace ?”’ 

“ Dearest Melrose,’ said Ame- 
Jia, “ you have restored me to 
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peace and health. Your vows 
would be my glory, if I could give 
you, in exchange, an imperial dia- 
dem ; but I must not quarrel with 
myself for another trespass against 
strict propriety. I have vows upon 
me of prior date. 1 have vowed 
not to advance beyond the «most 
rigid limits of discretion; and, if 
Amelia broke, or evaded a cove- 
nant in one instance, you would 
not trust her in another.”” 

* Arbitress and centre of all my 
wishes,’ returned Melrose, “ I 
wili not teaze you with importu- 
nity. A legal benediction shall 
soon entitle me to press for the 
indulgence [ have scarce self-com- 
mand to forego. Let us then dis- 
miss a topic which seems to you 
perplexing, and let me beg you to 
tell me all you can recoliect of the 
ruthless monster, that could think 
of a crime in your presence. Doubt- 
less he escaped, while all my con- 
cern was the wounded Amelia.” 

“Ina dark turn of tie stair, a 
gleam of polished metal crossed 
my eyes. The point was aimed 
at your heart. The whalebone in 
my stays was equivalent to ar- 
monr; and, though I received a 
scratch, it will soon heal.’’ 

“ My love! my afhanced wife, 
how ingenious you are to lighten 
the load of obligation I owe you.” 

“Ah, my Mé elrose! more valu- 
able than life is the deliverance 
from this house. I am still able 
for a removal so important, If 
yon will call for a chair, | can bear 


it; though the jolting of a car. 
riage would, perhaps, open the 


unseasonable orifice.” 

Melrose would not alarm Amelia 
by telling her they were the only 
persons in the house, and fortu- 
nately he had ordered a chair to 
wait for bringing her to the place 
where Lady S. was to meet them 
with her carriage. He ran to [lig 











































back court; the chairmen were still 
there; and, returning with the 
utmost expedition, with some in- 
treaty prevailed on Amelia to let 
him tighten her bandages. He 
raised her gently from the settee ; 
her wound gushed ; and, before he 
could again lay her down, she re- 
lapsed into a deep swoon. When 
stretched, the bleeding ceased. 
Melrose rung all the bells in seve- 
ral apartments, and raved for help, 
though he knew help was far dis- 
‘tant. He darted down to the back 
court—the chairmen were gone. 
He called aloud to stop them, and 
saw the old steward, with a posse 
of men, overtaking the chair, and 
pulling from thence his antagonist, 
Livernois. Amelia’s injury was 
explained ; and, though anxious to 
know the fate of Livernois, he 
sprung up the stair. Amelia was 
still insensible. He yave her a 
little more wine. She revived, 
saying, 

«“ Dearest Melrose, I cannot go 
from hence, and my heart will 
break, if I must remain.” 

The old steward now bolted in, 
and stood aghast to see the ensan- 
guined fragments of Amelia’s dres 
and Melrose kneeling before ‘on 
Melrose explained the accident, 
and the steward replied, that must 
have been the rogue that broke up 
Lord Kingsley’s desk. It was his 
custom to go through the house 
in the evening, to see if the doors 
were secured; but he had fallen 
asleep, till awoke by a bell ring- 
ing, as he fancied, in Lord Kings- 
ley’s dressing-room. Knowing his 
Lordship was not at home, the 
sound surprised him, and he took 
the shortest road to explore the 
cause, by going through his Lord- 
ship’s private parlour. He there 
found } his Lordship’s bureau open, 
and the papers scattered about. 
Luckily, some were dropped in 
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such a way as led him to the back 
court; the door was shut, but not 
locked. On opening it, he sawa 
chair very near; and two letters, 
addressed to Lord Kingsley, be- 
yond the court, led him to suspect 
the robber might be in the chair, 
which was still within the precincts 
of the Duke’s area. He raiseda 
hue and cry to stopthechair. The 
men complicd immediately, and 
vindicated theinselves, penton: 
the wentleman said, the lady who 
should have gone was taken sud- 
denly ill, and he was commission- 
ed to break the sad tidines to her 
friends, Melrose dispatched the 
steward for a surgeon, When Ame- 
lia heard him give the order, she 
said, 

“I hope the gentleman is old, 
experienced,”’ 

“He is a grandsire,” replied 
i The steward left the 
room, and Melrose, kneeling again 
close te Amelia, pursued, 

“I compreiend, [ appreciate 
your delicacy, my Amelia, Oh, 
iny angel! your virtues will in- 
spire me with eloquence. On that 
theme, and indeed whenever I ad- 
dress you, my ideas are exalted, 
and words, select and emphatic, 
rise to my lips.” 

“ Yes—and upon every subject. 
Bat | wish my eloquence could 
persuade the dear, deus Melrose, to 
take a chair,”’ 

“1 could not be so near my 
soul’s treasure, if seated ; and oh, 
my dearest Amelia. when shall we 
meet again? Think what I must 
endure, when Lord Kingsley tells 
me, Julia has taken him to your 
dressing-room, where | must not 
enter.”’ 

“ford Kingstey never shall 
enter my dressing-room.’ 

“My Amelia, his Lordship’s 
admission does not depend on you. 


Hereafter you will own the per- 
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&picacity of my augurations; but 
remember, my love, remember, 
there is one, that, could he gain 
the dear preroyative—there is one 
that would serve you on his bend- 
ed knees, and purchase your care 
with his blood.” 

“ Fear not, that, for a moment, 
I can forget that dear one; and 
his matchless perfections will be 
enhanced to my estimation, if I 
am subjected to intrusion.” 

“* Amelia, my only love, my 
heart’s adered engrosser, I am mi- 
serable in leaving you here. Let 
me claim you as my wife, and re- 
main with you.” 

«« My heart is wedded to you, 
dearest Melrose; but, to be on the 
terms of a wife, and yet unmarried, 
I cannot allow. No, my love, 
mean though I am in parentage, 
compared to you, and destitute, 
and helpless, [ will never desert 
myself, even to become yours, 
Julia and Lord Kingsley would 
demand proofs of our marriage, 
and, as I have none to produce, 
infamy must fall upon me.” 

“ God forbid, God, in his mer- 
ey, forbid ; but, if they demanded 
proofs, I would tell them, were 
they unsatisfied, I should get a 
special license, and have the cere- 
mony again performed.” 

“No, my dearest Melrose. If 
it is my bliss to become your wife, 
let us conceal, as much as possible, 
my residence with Julia. Your 
proposal would proclaim it.” 

“‘ My wise, disinterested, fondly 
loved Amelia, pardon me for dis- 
burthening my harassed mind, by 
telling you, Kingsley boasts of 
Julia’s interest in his favour; and 
affirms, you were mutually capti- 
vated at first sight.”’ 

“ My Melrose, I never shall 
conceal from you an emotion of 
this heart, which is all your own, 
aud never belonged to another. 


Nor need I be ashamed to confess, 
that on the fatal night whieh 
brought Julia and me here, Lord 
Kingsley shewed much compassion 
for my undefinable, yet wringing 
terrors. It was long since I had 
seen an elegant accomplished youth, 
and [ was indeed pleased with 
the Earl’s prepossessing exterior ; 
but, in a few days, the bold fami- 
liarity of his behaviour filled me 
with alarm, and fearing him, with 
more than mortal dread, to love 
was impossible.” 

“* A thousand thousand thanks 
and blessings for this artless con- 
descending explanation, my Ame~ 
lia. I do not arrogate too much 
to myself in saying, Kingsley 
never can love with poignant ten- 
derness, with stedfast confidence, 
like Melrose. Young, though he 
be, his disposition is hacknied in 
libertine caprices. He considers 
the most amiable women he can 
ensnare, as the mere toys of his 
idle hours; and his ostentatious 
pH to the poor creatures, is 

ut a handsomer modification of 
self-love.” 

“ Enough, enough of Lord Kings- 
ley, Mr. Melrose,” said Amelia, 
in a tone hovering between offend- 
ed delicacy, and reproachful affec- 
tion; ‘* I am sufficiently humbled, 
that such a profligate should be 
thought dangerous for me.” 

“* Pardon, pardon, my Amelia ! 
pardon the solicitudes of the fond- 
est passion, the most elevated 
esteem, that ever hung upon the 
smiles of peerless beauty. I fear 
no dangers, but such as artifice may 
create to unsuspecting innocence. 
Kingsley, though noble - minded 
and honourable among men, is the 
formidabte reverse to all the ob- 
jects of his licentious pursuit ; and 
against marriage, he is resolutely 
determined.” 

(To be continued.) 
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May heav'n preserve the hero bold 
By honor call unto the wars 

In ev'ry danger him uphold 
While fighting in his Country’s cause 
And when sweet peace again returns 
O then may I dear Edward see 

Once more to hear him vow he burns 
With pure and tender love for me 
May guardian Angels guide his feet 
Until he reach his native shore 
And when again my love I meet 
O may we meet, to part no more, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


2 et RR 


SONNET 


On a spark from a Candle falling 
on a@ Lady’s breast. 


Prone to thy breast, th’ ambitious spark 
we ey’d, 

Which aim’d to warm, what warm’d 
whole crowds beside ; 

Like rays that seek the icy plains below, 

And wave and glisten o’er the recent 
snow . 

Soon, through the deepest drift, the sun- 
beams stray, 

And all the frozen vision melts away. 

But here, alas! in these more frozen 
plains, 

One undissolv’d, eternal winter reigns ; 

What magic power thus congealed that 


frame, 

Which, cold itself, can every breast in- 
flame ! 

Medusa’s shield with fatal witchcraft 
shone, 


Bat kindly changed the gazer into stone. 
Thy breast more fatal, as more cruel 


proves, 

For ah! how tortur’d he who hopeless 
loves ! 

Our fervent sighs, how apt to speak our 
pain, 

Thy heart to move, how impotent and 
vain: 

Well may those sighs no yielding thought 
inspire, 

Where flame itself can boast no melting 
fire ; 

That envied flame was sure supremely 
blest, 


Which lay expiring on that lovely breast ; 

Exempt from death, it should have sparke 
led there, 

For ever bright in so divine a sphere. 

Thy balmy breast, though slightlyscorch’d 
indeed, 

And rudely forced unwillingly to bleed, 

Its roseate hue again will fresh appear, 

Its form as smooth, as swelling, and as 
fair ; 

But Cupid soon will choose a fiercer 
brand, 

And guide the mischief with a surer 
band ; 

Some graceful youth will soon be victor 
found, 

And mutual warmth alone assuage the 
wound. 

Gwity™. 


A SACRED SONG. 


*< We have not followed cunningly devised 
fables.” 

Were religion a dream, how delightfal 

to think 
That the soul, when it flees, shall be 

free from this clod; 

Shall rise to those heights whence it never 
can sink, 


And endlessly dwell in the presence of 
God. 


Shall shine as a star in the azure of hea 
ven, 
In the beaven of heavens, the palace 
of light ; 
And be, as years roll, still new pleasure 
receiving, 
Through ages eternally cloudless and 
bright. 


Shall bend round the Throne, where. the 
angels are dwelling, 
And worship with martyrs the Lamb 
that was slain ; 
And join in the chorus eternally swel- 
ling 
To Him who hath risen, to Him who 
shall reign. 


If this be a dream, let me still be a 
dreamer, 

Delightful the vision to man upon 

earth ; 

Delightful the thought that thereis a Re- 
deemer, 

A home for thespirit amid this world’s 

dearth. 

1819. Wm. Lewis, 


COL POL 


TO LITTLE EMILY, 
Aged Three Years. 


—— 


Little girl with mirth and glee, 
Come and sit upon my knee ; 
Not as once thou didst appear, 
+ ith lips hung down and transient tear, 
As if there were just cause for fear. 

She comes, and hugs me round the neck, 

Like mariners on shatter’d wreck ; 

And her countless kisses sleek, 

Joyous she gives to either cheek, 

Yet, like the light of heaven they fall, 
Freely bestow’d on one and all; 

Yet they are sweet, and sweeter far, 
Than those which lead to many a snar¢; 
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Such we tan bear to think upon, 

When life’s last hour is drawing on. 

And now you gaze upon my broach, 

Like blockheads at the Lord Mayor's 
coach ; 

Or look upon a golden seal, 

With eyes of rap:ure, which might steal 

Sadness irom hearts which deeply feel. 

Now you bring me slips of paper, 

Colour’d richly, and made taper , 

And, without magic wand, [ turn 

To bracelets, what thy maid would burn. 


Go, child, unto your dearest mother, 
Ask her if she can show another 
Fairer sample of her sex, 
The self denying to perplex. 
She can, 1 know, you little elf, 
She does when we behold herself. 
The time may come when thou wilt blush, 
Thus in thy poet's arms to rush ; 
When prudence shall her power extend, 
Then may Ll greet thee as my friend, 
And say or think thou’rt sach another, 
As was, my gentle friend, thy mother. 

Sept. 1816. Wa. Lewis. 

CPP L PI 
SONNET TO NIGHT, 

By a Gentleman of distinction, for- 
meriy resident in Africa. 
Parent of heav’nly musings, eyeless night, 

That with the shadow of thy dusky 


wings, 

Dost gloom alike on peasants, and on 
Kings, 

Stay, stay thy ebon car, and ease my 
sight, 

Scath’d and diseased by the day’s broad 
light. 

Thy sober reign a solemn shadow 
flings 

O’er the false blazon of all earthly 
things, 


Which shews them to our clay-veil’d 
sense, s@ bright. 
Wrapt in thy sable mantle, oft I fly, 
Borne on imagination’s wing on high ; 
And, midst the worlds of heaven’s wide 
canopy, 
Such wonders burst upon my reason’s 


eye, 
As make th’ enlighten’d soul burn to 
be free, 
And quit this sin-bound body of mor- 
tality. 
1815. C. M. 


The author of the preceding poem 
a respectable and intimate friend of mine, 
has passed many years in the warmer cli- 
mates—hence the train of ideas. This is 
a specimen of the legitimate sonnet, as 
some would perhaps style it. 

October 4, 1819. PreeEeMIvs, 


































































226 Original Poetry. 


THE BAND OF ROSES, 
From Klopstock, the German Poet. 


ae 


T found her sleeping in the shade, 

Aud while unconsciv is she re poses, 

1 bound her, as she slumb'ring laid, 
With band of roses, 


T gazed !—on her my life then hung, 

Can I forget that look ? no, never! 

I spoke not,-—but to my heart it clung, 
And will for ever. 


My whispers soft, she did not hear, 

*Till as the wreath its sweets discloses, 

She gently wakes, when waving near 
The band of roses. 


She raised her beaming eyes on me, 
Nought from my soul that look can sever ; 
Elysium round it seem’d to be, 
And will for ever. 
B, 
The preceding poem was composed 
by Klopstock on his first wife, a most 
amiable and accomplished woman, whom 
he lost very early. 
October 5, 1819. 


ss SONNET 
Gn visiting Stoke, a romantic and 
beautiful village in Wiltshire. 


—- 


PHEMIUS. 


Sweet vale !—’tis thine with ev’ry charm 
possess’d, 
To soothe the troubled soul to joy and 
peace ; 
Allay each throb that heaves against the 
breast, 
That would from other scenes its woe 
increase ! 


Sweet cot !—that smiling thro’ the flow’r- 
ing thorn, 
Where frolic childhood wantons in its 
smile ; 
Where woodbines shed their fragranee 
to the morn, 
And nature revels in its worth the 


while! 
’Tis thine, retir’d in tranquil rest and 
ease, 
Far from the busy haunts of guilt and 
woe ; 
Form’d to delight—in ev’ry sense to 
please, 


And add a charm to paradise below. 
Ah! that I may, when life’s low ebb 
shall beat, 
Find suc! a rest, sweet village,* half so 
sweet ! 
1819. Harr. 
* This village I think might vie with 
“ sweet Auburn,” so celebrated by Gold 
smith, 














TO MY DAUGHTER, 


dt Mrs. Street’s School, Came 
berwell. 

Remember, dear Emma, you were sent 
to schoo}, 

Your mind to improve, and your temper 
to rule ; 

Then pray iet no moment unheeded pass 
by, 

For with minutes and moments the sea- 
sons will fiy, 

Like the shades that we see ona magical 
yiass, 

The buds on the flowers, or dew on the 
grass. 

Without application, industry, and care, 

You'll never be clever, though ever so 
fair ; 

But we gladly believe what we wish to 
be true, 

And with pleasure and hope I look for- 
ward tu you, 

And think that your worth will my sor- 
rows assuage, 

Be the pride of my heart, and the prop 
of my age, 


Southwark. A. k. 


SONNET 


Yo Miss Elizabeth Bower Blease, 
on her poetical explanation of a 
Charade, inthe New British Lady’ s 
Magazine. 

Well hath thy verse my late Charade 

explain’d, 

By the fair flower, which hearts-ease 

name obtain’d ; 

Thanks for thy wishes, liberal, benign, 

Such sentiments add value to the line ; 

Such sentiments bespeak the virtuous 

mind, 

To wisdom, and to goodness’ path, in- 

clined ; 

Be thine, secure, to tread that lucid way, 

Whence, with such guides, no traveller 

can stray ; 

Still may ‘he Muses on thy lyre attend, 

And themes inspire, where taste and 

genus blend ; 

A wreath of honour round thy temples 

twine, 

And bid thy name through future ages 

shine ; 

The bright memorial bear to ev’ry clime, 

Where meet applauses true, the British 

rhyme. 
Anna Comnena, 


Lamberwell, October 3, 1819. 


Original Poetry, 


SONG. 


In hours of gloom, when man is low, 
Oh, what can soothe Lis sadness 

Like sounds from woman's lips that 

fluw 2? 

They change his gloom to gladness. 

When soft she sweeps the strings along, 
Some well known note to waken; 

Oh, dead that soul must be to song, 
Which grief hath not forsaken, 


For there’s a charm in every word, 
That lulls to rest our sorrow; 

And who to-day hér voice hath heard, 
Nor wanteth it to morrow, 

And, oh! im life’s declining day, 
May her sweet voice be given, 

To charm my bosoms care away, 
I ask no more of heaven. 


S.R. J. 


errr 


TO KATE, ON HER RETURN. 


Dear girl, tho’ pleasure leads the way, 
While distant far you roam ; 

Will not affection’s purer ray 
Still gild the path to home ? 


Will not a father’s warm embrace— 
A mother $s ghist’ning eye— 

A sister’s joy-illumined face, 
Gananeas we ak. 2 
Suppress the rising sigh : 


Yes, if thy bosom still contains 
‘The heart [ used to share—- 
If filial gratitude remains, 
A treasured inmaie there. 


That bosom with delight will bound, 
Nor wish agaim to roam ; 
While those dear friends are breathing 
round, 


« Dear Kate, you’re welcome home.” 
Harr:k&t. 


versa 


TO MIss -—. 


Ah! know, dear maid, that tho’ we part, 
This pledge of tender love from me, 

In fond remembrance of my heart, 
Shall speak its fervent love for thee ! 


And when, sweet girl! the fates debar 
These streaming eyes a sight of thee 5 

Thon still shait be my beaming star, 
And thou, I know, wilt think of me. 


1819. 


Warr. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk. 
3 Vals, 8vo. 1819. 

TueE author of these lively and 
entertaining letters, which present 
a highly coloured picture of Scot- 
tish manners, under the name of 
Peter Morris, M.D. is supposed to 
be one of the personages most spo- 
ken of in the work, which describes 
the leading characters in the nor- 
thern kingdom. 

The subjects treated of in these 
Letters are far too numerous to be 
copiously discussed in our limits, 
and embrace much, which, to a 
southern reader, requires the assis- 
tance of akey. The style is ge- 

nerally above mediocrity, but ihe 
political and religious prejudices 
of the author are frequently urged 
at too great length, and sometimes 
with too much of party feeling. 
On the subject of Scotch education 
aud universities, which are very 
copiously treated in the first vo- 
Jume, we select the following ex- 
tracts :— 

‘©The universities here, educate, in 
proportion to the size and wealth of the 
two couniries, twenty tunes a larger num- 
ber than ours in England educate. They 
educate these persons in a very different 
way, and for totally different purposes— 
in reality, at least, if not in profession, 
They ditfuse over every part of the king- 
dom, and over many parts of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, a mighty population 
of men, who have received a kind and 
measure of education which fits them for 
taking a keen aud active mauagement in 
the affairs of ordinary life. But they 
seldom send forth men who are so tho 
roughly accomplished in any one branch 
of learning, as to be likely to possess 
through that alone, the means of aime 
ing to eminence; and, what is worse, 
the course of the studies which have been 
pursued under their direction, has been 
so uregular and multifarious, that it is a 
great chance whether any one branch of 
occupation may have made such a power- 





ful and commanding impression on the 
imagination of the student, as might in- 
duce him afterwards to perfect and com- 
plete for himself what the University can 
only be said to have begun. 

‘* In England, the object of the Uni- 
versities is not, at present, at all of this 
kind. In order to prepare men for dis- 
charging the duties of ordinary life, or 
even for discharging the duties of profes- 
sions requiring more education than is 
quite common in any country, it is not 
thought necessary that the University 
should ever be resorted to, Those great 
and venerable institutions have both ex- 
isted from the very commencement of the 
English monarchy, and have been gradu- 
ally strengthened and enriched into their 
present condition, by the piety and the 
munificence of many successive genera- 
tions of kings and nobles, They are fre- 
quented by those only who may be called 
upon, at some future period, to dis- 
charge the most sacred and most elevat- 
ed duties of English citizenship; and 
the magnificence of the establishments 
themselves carries down a portion of its 
spirit into the humblest individual who 
connects himself with them. The stu- 
dent is lodged in a palace, snd when he 
walks abroad, h's eyes are fed on every 
side with the most splendid assemblages 
of architectural pomp and majesty which 
our island can display. He dines ina 
hall, whose lofty compartments are occu- 
pied with the portraitures of the illustrious 
men who of old underwent the same dis- 
cipline in which he is now engaged, 
amidst the same appropriate and impres- 
Sive accompaniments of scene and ob- 
servance. He studies in his closet the 
same books which have, for a thousand 
years, formed the fuundation of the in- 
tellectual character of Englishmen. In 
the same chapel wherein the great and 
good men of England were wont to as- 
semble, he listens, every evening and 
every morning to the same sublime music, 
aud sublimer words, by which their devo- 
tion was kindled. and their faith sustain- 
ed. He walks under the shadow of the 
same elms, plantas, and sycamores, 
beneath whose branches the thoughtful 
steps of Newton, or Bacon, Locke and 
Milton, have sounded. These old oaks, 
which can no longer give shade or shel- 
ter, but which still present their bare 
aud gnarled limbs to the elements arouné 























him—they were the contemporaries of 
Alfred. Here the memories of kings and 
heroes, and saints and martyrs, are min- 
led for ever with those of poets and 
philosophers ; and the Spirit of the Place 
walks visible, shedding all around one 
calm and lofty influence, alike refresh- 
ing to the affections and to the intellect 
—an influence which blends together, 
in indissoluble union, all the finest ele- 
ments of patriotism, and loyalty, and 
religion.” 


A very different branch of Scot- 
tish education is thus severely 
treated by our author: 


It is a great mistake under which the 
Scotch people lie, in supposing them- 
selves to be excellent dancers ; and yet 
one hears the mistake re-echoed by the 
most sensible, sedate, and dance-ablior- 
ring Presbyterians one meets with. (f 
the test of good dancing were activity, 
tiiere is indeed no question, the northern 
beaux and belles might justly claim the 
pre-eminence over their brethren and 
sisters of the south. In an Edinburgh 
ball-reum, there appears to be the same 
pride of bustle, the same glorying in 
muscular agitation and alertness—the 
same “ sudor immanis,” to use the poet’s 
phrase, which used of old to distinguish 
the sports of the Circus or the Campus 
Martius. But this is all ;—the want of 
grace is as conspicuous in their perform- 
ances, as the abundance of vigour. We 
desiderate the conscious tower-like poise 
—the easy, slow, unfatiguing glide of 
the fair pupils of D’Estainville. To say 
the truth, the ladies in Scotland dance 
in common pretty much like our country 
Jasses at a harvest-home. ‘They kick and 
pant as if the devil were in them; and 
when they are young and pretty, it is 
undoubtedly no disagreeable thing to be 
a spectator of their athletic display ; but 
I think they are very ignorant of dancing 
asascience. Comparatively few of them 
manage their feet well, and of these few 
what a very insignificant portion kuow 
any thing about that equally important 
part of the art—the management of the 
arms! And then, how absurdly they 
thrust out their shoulder-blades ! How 
they neglect the undulation of the back ! 
One may compare them to fine masses 
of silver, the little awkward workman 
ship bestowed on which rather takes from 
than adds to the natural beauty of the 
materials. As for the gentlemen, they 
seldom display even vigour and anima- 
tion, unless they be half-cut—and they 
never display any thing else, 
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It is fair, however, to mention, that in 
the true ind:genous dances of the country, 
above all in the reel (the fewtimes I have 
Seen it), these defects seem in a great 
measure to vanish, so that ambition and 
affectation are after all at the bottom of 
their bad dancing in the present day, as 
well as of their bad writing. The qua- 
drille, notwithstanding, begins to take 
with the soil, and the girls can already 
go through most of its manwuvres with- 
out having recourse to their fans. But 
their beaux continue certainly to pere 
form these new-fangled evolutions, in a 
way that would move the utmost spleen 
of a Parisian butcher. What big, lazy, 
clumsy fellows one sees lumbering cau- 
tionsly, on toes that should not be called 
light and fantastic, but rather heavy and 
syllogistic. It seems that there goes a 
vast deal of ratiocination to decide upon 
the moves of their game. I'he automaton 
does not play chess with such an air of 
lugubrious gravity. Ofa surety, Terp- 
sichore was never before worshipped by 
such a solemn set of devotees. 


Speculations on Craniology and 
Physiognomy occupy too large a 
portion of these volumes, and we 
deem it unnecessary to trouble our 
fair readers with any specimens 
of the manner in which he treats 
these subjects. He thus severely 
attacks Mr. Jeffery for the promo- 
tion of scepticism in the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review : 


“ One of the greatest curses of a 
sceptical philosophy, is that by leaving 
no object upon which the disinterested 
affections may exercise themselves, it is 
apt to cause the minds of mankind to be 
too exclus:vely taken up about the paltry 
gratifications of the personal feelings. 
When the true ornaments of our nature 
are forgotten, Pride and Vanity must 
become the arbiters of human life. All 
those periods of history which are looked 
back upou as the most splendid, were 
times when men cared must about prin- 
ciples, and least about themselves ; but 
when there are no longer any earnest 
notions about wliat is to be loved or 
respected, even the public themselves 
become infected with the delirium of 
wishing to despise every thing, and 
literature is made to assume a tone of 


petulance, which corresponds with thig 
absurd and paltry passion, exactly in the 
same proportion in which it does violence 
to all the nobler thoughts and more de- 
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lightful feelings, for whose nourishment 
the divine field of literature was origi- 
ginally intended by the great Author of 
our being. Itis chiefly in having led the 
way in giving this direction to the criti- 
cism, and through that to the whole lite- 
rature of our day, that Mr. W—— feels 
himself constrained to regard Mr. Jeffery 
as having been the enemy of his country, 
and as meriting, in all succeeding gene- 
rations, the displeasure of high- ‘minded 
and generous Englishmen.” 


We must here close our extracts, 
as we cannot attempt to follow our 
author through the great variety of 
topics he has introduced into his 
work. Itis embellished with some 
etchings of Mr. Jeffery, Dr. Chal- 
mers, and others, oue of which is 
a specimen of a new mode of en- 
graving, invented by Mr. Lizars, 
styled alto reltevo, which is worked 
by the common printing press, and 
is stated to be a great discovery : 
but we hope it will be found ca- 
pable of considerable improve- 
ment, 


Adonian Hours; and other Poems. 
By J. H. WiFFen. 8vo. 


THESE very pleasing poems are 
the production of a gentleman of 
the Society of Friends, and afford 
a very favourable specimen of his 
genius in that much trodden path 
of literature. The principal poein 
describes the beauties of “ Aspley 
Wood,” near Woburn, as the scene 
of the author’s first local attach- 
ments ; but, in depicting nature, he 
appears too fond of introducing af- 
fected names, as lon, Verduta, &c. 
Our fair readers, however, will be 
inclined to forgive a few trifling 
errors in one who can present them 
with such poetry as the follow- 
ing :-— 

‘‘ THE LAST BYT ONE, 


f¢ As we walked with Zobcide, on the 
eve of the morrow which was to see 
her departure by the same path, she 
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said—‘ I have many times trod this 
path, but this is the Last time—but 
One!’ 


«‘ When the hues of delight make brightez 
Our houfs, with a feeling pure, 

And the heaviest heart grows lighter, 
Misdeeming it long to endure ; 

If grief on our steps advances 
To sully the rays that shone, 

How heavy the vain eye glances 
To welcome the Last—but One! 


“© In Love—when the breast e’en bor- 
rows 
From rapture a shade of grief 
Most like tu a child whose sorruws 
Will quarrel with their relief; 
Though each kiss in its farewell stingeth, 
And wisdom it were to shun 
The anguish to which the lip clingeth, 
How it lives on the Last—but One! , 


“ In Grief—-when remembrance lingers 
O’er all that she held most dear, 
And chides the unwelcome fingers 
Would brush froin her lids one tear ; ' 
When drugged are the dregs of her cha- 
lice, 
And her fountain hath ceased to run, 
With what selt-tormenting malice, 
Will she drink the Last as silanes 
One ! 


‘In Hope—when the warm heart beat- 
eth 
At the first light touch of love, 
And our vision the wizard cheateth 
With a bliss that seems from above ; 
Though the nightshade of dark denial 
Our fluurishing dreams o’errun, 
How madly we look to her dial, 
To seize the Last minute—but One ! 


“ In Suspense—when the smile that flut- 
tered 

On Joy’s vain cheek is set, 

And each accent the fair one uttered 
Sounds winningly wooing yet ; 

How like to a mermaid singing 
To a listening heart undone, 

Is fear with that sweet thought bringing 
Her Last chilling frown—but One ! 


“In Distress —when the wild waves 
whiten 

Around the tost ship they lash, 

When the black clouds momently lighten, 
And fast is the signal-flash ; 

To an ear at a distance from danger, 
How monrnfully peals the gun ! 

How a bosom that bleeds for the stranger 
Thrills o’er the Last shriek—but One ! ! 





« When Pleasure—her light form muf- 
fles 
From the least rude wind that blows, 
Though ’tis only that zephyr ruffles 
A billow—or bends a rose ; 
As she crushes in cups the sweetness 
Of grapes that hang black in the sun, 
How she feeds on the praise of discreet- 
ness, 
In leaving the Last—but One! 


“In Autumn—ere frosts quite wither 
The flower that loves the hill, 
When the thistle’s beard, hither and thi- 
ther, 
Flies on at its own gay will ; 
When sunbeams are brightest, 
fewest, 
How far from our path we run, 
To crop but a harebell, the bluest— 
Because ’tis the Last—but One ! 


though 


«In the magical pages of Byron, 
With what passionate voice we bang 
On the griefs which his being environ, 
And feel with him pang for pang ; 
When with Manfred we wander, or Ha- 
rold, 
And think the long tale just begun, 
Just ceasing the verse to be carolled, 
How we sigh o’er the Last—but One! 


“« But when Hesper began to glisten, 
Presaging the eve's decline, 
And we might no longer listen 
To the magic of tones like thine ; 
And when thou, Zobeide, wert vanished, 
We asked ‘ of the many that shone, 
Is there not one joy unbanished ?” 
And an Echo replied—‘ Not One !’” 


a 


Literary Intelligence. 


The second volume of “‘ The Hu- 
mourist,”’ a collection of entertain- 
ing Tales, Anecdotes, Bou Mots, 
Epigrams, &c. with ten coloured 
Plates, executed in a superior 
manner by Cruickshank, will be 
ready in the course of the month. 


Mr. Frederick Nash having been 
employed at intervals the last three 
years in Paris, making drawings of 
its principal buildings and the sur- 
rounding scenery, it is proposed to 
publish a series of engravings, (in 
number from 50 to 60), under the 
title of “ Views in Paris and its 
Envirops,”’ 
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The work will extend to 10 parts, 
in royal 4to. one to be published 
every three months. From the 
forward state of the engravings, 
the first will be ready in the early 
part of the year 1820, 

From the nature and extent of 
the arrangements entered into with 
the artists, whose names are a 
guarantee for the decided excel- 
lence of the work, and of their 
determination to do justice to the 
truth and beauty of the drawings, 
the public may confidently antici- 
pate a chef d’ceuvre of the art of 
engraving, 


The admirers of Shakspeare will 
be glad to learn that the scarce and 
admirable Essay on the Dramatie 
Character of Sir John Falstaff, by 
the late Maurice Morgan, Esq. i 
merly under Secretary of State, 
reprinting in 8vo, with a ‘rsakcom 
phical and critical preface, 


A most entertaining work is now 
in the press, consisting of a valu- 
able series of anecdotes, collected 
and arranged under separate heads, 
by Sholto and Reuben Percy, bro- 
thers of the Benedictine Monastery 
Mont Benger. The collection, 
while it embraces a vast fund of 
original matter, will omit nothing 
particularly worthy of preservation 
in the anecdotal treasures either of 
ancient or of modern times. The 
first four parts will consist of Anec- 
dotes of Humanity, embellished 
with a Portrait of H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent; Anecdotes of Elo- 
quence, with a Portrait of William 
Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. ; Anecdotes 
of Enterprize, with a Portrait of 
the lamented Mungo Park; and 
Anecdotes of Youth, with a Portrait 
of Robert Charles Dallas, son of 
Sir George Dallas. These will be 
followed by Anecdotes of Science, 
of Genius, of Liberty, of Heroism, 
&c. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 





¢ Ah ! vous dirai-je Maman, with 
Variations for the Harp; com- 
posed, and dedicated to her Grace 
' the Duchess of San Carlos, by 
Madame Boom, Professor of 
the Harp to H. R. H. the Du- 


chess @ Angouleme. 


These variations are in an ex- 
tremely pretty and pleasing style ; 
the first is peculiarly graceful ; the 
second is imagined with much taste, 
though not strict purity, The varia- 
tions are nine in number, and cer- 
iainly display considerable talent. 
The last variation is directed to 
be played mésterioso, having never 
seen the term used before, we found 
ourselves rather awkward in the 
performance of it. 


Symphony, by Haydn, arranged 
as a Duet for the Piano-forte, 
and inscribed to the Misses Ja- 
cob, by J. M‘Murdie, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. 


The judgment usnally displayed 
by Mr. M‘Mardie has firmly esta- 
blished his name among the real 
admirers of music. The present 
work he seems to have taken up 
with a determination to do it ina 
style worthy of himself aad his in- 
comparable original. This he has 
accomplished to the fullest extent, 
and the symphony is as perfect as 
four hands on a Piano Forte can 
possibly render it. 

A New and Complete Introduction 
to the Art of Playing on the 
Piano-forte, wherein the first 
Principles of’ Music are fully 


considered, in a Series of Obser- 
vations and Examples : to whicle 
is added a Variety of pleasing 
and instructive Lessons, select- 
ed from the Works of Mozart, 
Haydn, Pleyel, Arne, and other 
eminent Composers ; arranged 
for the Improvement of Pupils 
in the most useful Major and 
Minor Keys, with Preludes ; 
also Observations on the Art of 
Fingering, with copious Exam- 
ples, a a few Remarks on 
Musical Expression, §e. By 
J, Monro, 


Among the numerous works that 
have at various periods appeared 
on piano-forte playing, this treatise 
of Mr. Monro’s may justly claim a 
pre-eminence. Its systematic ar- 
rangement and apt illustration, 
through the means of copious ex- 
amples, places it far above its 
predecessors. The chapter on time 
claims our decided approbation. 
Here nothing has been omitted that 
could possibly tend to forward the 
student. in this important branch of 
the science. The chapters on fin- 
gcring and expression are extreme- 
ly judicious, and throughout. the 
whole book we cannot see any por- 
tion that appears at all faulty. A 
copions dictionary of technical 
terms is affixed, which are explained 
in avery clear and concise manner, 
We trust, from the reasonable price 
at which this work is published, 
ihat it may experience a sale com- 
mensarate with the time and talent 
which have been bestowed upon it, 


ey 


THE DRAMA. 





Drury LANE THEATSE. 
After an unavoidable postpone- 
meni, this theatre opeued on the 


4th of October, under highly aus- 
picious circumstances, Weare by 
no means surprised at the interest 

















taken by the public in this event. 
Mr. Elliston’s great talents as an 
actor have long been acknowledged ; 
but on the present occasion, the 
incitement was evidently the sym- 
pathy which the public felt with a 
man who has undertaken an exten- 
sive and a hazardous speculation ; 
—a speculation that has not merely 
failed in other hands, but has sunk 
from one state of degradation to 
another, until its re-establishment 
can be hoped for only from the rare, 
and scarcely to be expected, union 
of sound judzment, much experi- 
ence, and sleepless activity. We 
trust we are not flattering our 
countrymen, when we say, that it 
is consonant to the English chia- 
racter to support any one who en- 
gages with spirit in an arduous and 
a laudable enterprize; and, if we 
wanted any proof of that assertion, 
the generous enthusiasm manifested 
by the audience at Drury Lane, on 
this eecasion, would abundantly af- 
ford it. 

The doors, especially those of 
the pit, were beset by crowds long 
before the hour of admission. When 
that arrived, the rush was impetu- 
ous; and in a few minutes there 
was not a place unoccupied in any 
part of the house.—As is usual, 
the opening performance was the 
national anthem of God save the 
King, which was received with ge- 
neral demonstrations of loyalty. 
This was succeeded by Rule Bri- 
tannia. Miss Kelly, whose great 
and well-earned popularity uo doubt 
induced the manager to select her 
for the purpose, was then led for- 
ward, amidst loud acclamations, 
and delivered the following address, 
with much more effect than it will 
seem susceptible of to the mere 
reader : — 


‘* Tho’ Fiction here asserts her ancient 
reign, 

We claim, 2 moment, her infring’d do- 

main ; 
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Truth’s high commission to this court I 
bear, 

Her genuine dictates, and her purpose 
fair, 

Whom now she advocates, you long have 
tried — 

Encourag’d long his emulative pride ; 

The pride you love! and he, exulting 
says, 

You ne'er deserted whom you deign’d to 
raise | 

Actor or manager, he still enjoy’d 

The boon for which you saw his zeal ea« 
ploy 'd. 

Flush’d- by your sanction, dauntless 

now he dares 

To magnily his labours and his cares; 

At Atlas’ challeng’d strength the glove 
hath hurl d, 

His load a pond’rous, though a mimic 
world 

The Magi say (who Nature’s secrets 
track), 

This planet's pois’d upon a camel’s back * 

Ask’d what the bearer stays, their wis- 

dom’s pos’d ; 

secret orient 

clos’d :— 

More happy he whose world now courts 
your view, 

Ask’d what sustains his strength, he points 
to you. 

Where first your well-plac’d laurels 

Kemble wore ; 

Where Siddons’, Jordan's brows your 
chaplets bore ; 

Where Pritehard’s pathos bade your fa- 
thers thrill, 

And Garrick’s magic witch’d them at his 
will ; 

Where resting theirs on more exalted 
pow Ts, 


That 


science ne’er dis- 


Round Shakspeare’s sovereign stem they 
wreath'd their tlowers, 

There he the warm devout oblation 
brings, 

Of all that from admiring ardour springs ; 

All that the sense of present duty fires, 

All that imprinted patronage inspires, 

On pure intent ambitious to depend, 

To no by-path his spirit will descend ; 

The plain broad road of candour is his 
course, 
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Would Comic Wit ker attic summi 
climb? 

Or Frelic Farce ? or Tragedy sublime? 

Is Oral Skill a candidate for fame ? 


Doth Vocal Excellence prefer her claim 4 


All Real Pretension will be weicom’é 
here, 

And Taste sad Genius find their free ca- 
reer 
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This his just plan, expectantly he sues 
The confidence his faith will ne’er abuse. 
Courting at large the talent of the age, 
No fear he owns for his impartial stage. 
A lib’ral system your support ensures— 
Merit he hails! and Merit’s cause is 

Yours, 

The comedy of Wild Oats then 
commenced. All the performers 
were successively greeted by the 
audience ; but when Elliston made 
his appearance on the stage, in the 
character of Rover, the applause 
became tumaltuous. The boxes, 
the pit, and even the galleries, si- 
multaneously rose, and by the 
clapping of hands, the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, cheers, 
and cries of bravo! testified the 
strong interest which they took in 
his favour. After many profound 
obeisances, expressive of the emo- 
tion and gratitude which he evi- 
dently felt, Mr. Elliston was allowed 
to proceed with his character, which 
he executed with even more than 
his usual felicity ; but the peculiar 
merits of which are too well known 
to need repetition. His exertions 
were ably sustained by Munden, 
Dowton, Knight, Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
West, &c. In the course of the 
evening, the audience had nearly 
been betrayed by the excitation of 
their feelings into a singular absur- 
dity. ‘That admirable little actor, 
Knight, as Sim, exhibited such 
genuine pathos and simplicity in 
the scene in which he is set to take 
an inventory of poor old Banks’s 
effects, that his quitting the stage 
was followed by three distinct 
rounds of applause, and numerous 
cries of encore! which did not 
subside until a few minutes reflec- 
tion convinced those who uttered 
them of the impropriety of the 
wish. 

On the conclusion of the play, 
Mr. Penley advanced to announce 
the performance of the ensuing 
evening ; but the calls for Mr. 
Elliston were so general, that that 
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gentleman again presented himself, 
and was welcomed as cordially as 
before. He availed himself of the 
opportunity to make a short but 
neat speech, the tendency of which 
was, to express his grateful ae- 
knowledgments for the reception 
his first effort had experienced ; to 
entreat the public not prematurely 
to encourage him, but to wait until 
they should see what he would do 
to deserve their approbation ; and 
to repeat the assurance contained 
in the poetical address recited by 
Miss Kelly, that under his manage- 
ment Drury Lane Theatre should 
always be open to merit, in what- 
ever shape it might appear. 

We understand that the money 
actually taken at the doors ex- 
ceeded the sum of 6401, 

On the following evening The 
Devil’s Bridge, which of itself is 
unworthy of criticism, was pro- 
duced for the purpose of introducing 
Miss Carew and Mr. Braham as the 
Countess Rosalvina and Count 


Belino. The former was very well 
received, and sang with much 


sweetness ; and the latter was en- 
thusiastically encored in almost 
every song he sung. His most 
successful effort was the recitative 
and air composed by Paesiello for 
Signor David, and sung by him at 
the theatre of San Carlos at Na- 
ples, with English words adapted 
to it by Mr. Soane, Mr. Thorne, 
hitherto only known as an oratorio 
and concert singer, appeared as 
Florian, but was so much overcome 
by difiidence, that we cannot form 
any judgment of his powers. 

On the 6th a Miss Povey made 
her first;appearance as Margaretta, 
in No ‘Song no Supper. She is 
young ; her figure is very petite ; 
but her countenance is very pleas- 
ing. Her voice is remarkably clear 
aud melodious. She was very fa- 
vourably received, and will, ne 
doubt, prove a valuable acquisition. 











On the 7th the musical drama of 
Guy Mannering was, for the first 
time, brought out at this house. 
Braham was, of course, the Henry 
Bertram; and we need not add 
that he enraptured his hearers. 
Lucy Bertram found a very pleas- 
ing representative in Miss Carew. 
If she was not quite so touching as 
her prototype at Covent Garden, it 
should be recollected that the part 
is probably Miss Stephens’s chef 
d’ceuvre. With the extraordinary 
powers exhibited by Mrs. Egerton 
in Meg Merrilies the public are 
too familiar to render it necessary 
to say a wordon the subject. She 
was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 

lause, and never was more eflec- 
tive. Miss Povey isalively Julia 
Mannering ;—perhaps too much 
so. ‘The character of Dandie 
Dinmont was undertaken by a Mr. 
Butler, who personated the hearty 
north country farmer with great 
spirit, and was loudly and deserv- 
edly applauded, particularly in the 
scene in which his natural courage 
scarcely suffices to counteract the 
superstitious awe with which the 
sudden appearance and unearthly 
deportment of Meg Merrilies in- 
spire him. 


CovENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The only novelty produced at 
this house during the month is a 
new dramatic legend, called The 
Gnome King ; or the Giant Moun- 
tains of Silesia. In an advertise- 
ment prefixed to the book of songs 
sold in the theatre it is said, 


“ The chief object in construct- 
ing the Gnome King has been to 
attract those whom the fastidious 
mav call, if they please, ‘ Children 
of a larger growth ;’—that is, those 
who, when pantomime and page- 
antry have their run, constitute 
the greatest part of ‘ Overflowing 
houses :’—-but, although this has 
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been the main point in view, there 
has, also, been au humble endea- 
vour to show that madness may 
have some method init; that toe 
lerable dialogue may accompany 
what is technically termed stage 
effect; and that dramas of this 
nature may be a little more than 
mere ‘ vehicles’ for musick and 
spectacle,” 


We admit the major, but utterly 
deny the minor of the expectations 
which the above paragraph holds 
oul. The story, with the details 
of which we will not trouble our 
readers, who, we trust, are not 
merely ‘ children of a larger 
growth,’ is at least as extrava- 
cant as any that ever furnished the 
materials for a Christmas Harle- 
quinade ; and as for the dialogue, 
it is a tedious alternation of ori- 
ginal dullness and borrowed jokes. 

Of the scenery, however, it is 
scarcely possible to speak in terms 
of exaggeration. We will not at- 
tempt to describe it, conscious as 
we are how inadequately the pen 
could convey the impression pro- 
duced by its magnificence and 
beauty. The talents of Mr. Grieve, 
in particular, have been most suc- 
cessfully exerted. 

A Mr. Amherst, who performed 
some seasons since at the Hay- 
market, has appeared in Alexander 
the Great; but as it was a com- 
plete failure, we shall forbear any 
comment on his portraiture of the 
Macedonian hero, It was with 
much difficulty he could obtain a 
hearing to the close of the piece. 

ENGLISH Opera House, 

On the 9th of October this the- 
atre closed for the season, which 
we believe has been tolerably well 
attended, though but little either 
of novelty or merit has been pro- 
duced. ‘The Duke of Sussex was 
present, and Mr. Harley delivered 
tlie farewell address. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 
For NOVEMBER, 1819. 





Cialkingy Dress. 


Round dress of ruby-coloured 
lutestring, made to fit the shape 
half high, richly trimmed with 
satin in puffs; long sleeves with 
culls to correspond.  Pelisse of 
superfine royal purple cloth made 
tight to the shape, aud trimmed 
with velvet of the same colour. 
Collar which turns back, edged 
with velvet, and finished with ion 
sels; the sieeve rather tight; the 
trimming of the cuff like the frill. 
Epaulettes are velvet. French 
_— shirt made very high. Hat 

f purple cfimpled a satin and velvet, 
wilh a handsome plume of purple 


feathers. Swansdown muff. Gloves 
and shoes to correspond. 


Chening Dress 


Of white satin, made full, trim- 
med with deep blond, ornamented 
between the flounces with alternate 
branches of roses, and bows of white 
ribband ; terminated with a rich 
puffing of blond confined between 
two pipings of white satin. The 
head dressed with full curls, mode- 
rately high, ornamented with a 
bunch of deep damask roses, or 
mixed carnation, as suits the taste 
of the wearer. White satin shoes, 
and gloves of white kid, 





DEATHS. 
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DEATHS.—In the 80th year of his 
age, Joseph Sanders, hsq. the principal 
partner in the Exeter Bank This gen- 
tleiman, itis said, was the first person that 
established a banking house oat of Lon- 
don.—In the 74d year ot his age, Alder- 
man John Spencer, 42 years treasurer to 
the corporation of Cambridge.—At his 
son’s house at Provender, after a very 
short illness, in the o1st year of his age, 
Su Edward Knatchball, Bart. one of the 
representatives of the county of Kent in 
six parliaments. Men of all parties, how- 
ever differing in political sentiments, will 
acknowledge that the lamented baronet, 
during 25 years, attended to his parlia- 
mentary and magisterial duties with a 
firmness, vigilance, and integrity, which 
may be equalied, but are rarely excelled. 
—At Louth, in the 64th year of her age, 
Ann, relict of the late Thomas Orme, 
D.D. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, 
prebe: dary of Leuth, in the church of 
Lincoln, and head master of the Gram- 
mar School at Louth,—At her house at 
Wimbledon, Gertrude Baruness Dacre, 
in the 70th year of her age —At the Is- 
land of Corfu, of a biltous fever, on his 


way to England, Robert Edward Ste 
phenson, Esq. late of Bombay.—In the 
75th year of his age, Dr. Drake, D. D. 
He was nearly 30 years vicar of the pa- 
rish of Rochdale, in Lancashire, and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the counties of Lancaster, York, and 
Chester. He was a fervent pastor, an 
upright and censcientious magistrate, a 
faithful husband, an affectionate parent, 
a zealous friend, a truly generous and 
benevolent-hearted father to the father- 
less. In a word, his virtuous hfe was 
the unerring guide for the Cliristian, Dis- 
perser of the laws of God and man, he 
discharged his sacred and civil duties 
conscientiously ; and while his private 
virtues and conciliating manners have 
endeared his memory to all who knew 
him, the soundness and vigour of his pul- 
pit eloquence have left an indelible im- 
pression on the minds of his hearers, and 
which their hearts will ever love to che- 
rishe The doctor’s dissolution was ag 
one who was falling into a gentle slum- 
ber, with the calmness and serenity of a 
Christian, 








TO CORKES?PON IDEN Ts. 
The articles from H. M. and IL. S. are inadmissible. 
The Editor acknowledges the receipt of a letter dated Temple of Truth, Glasgow, 


and must request that this Correspondent’s 


paid, 


communications may in future be pest- 





I. ROBINS AND CO, PRINTERS, IVY LANE, LONDON. 
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